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SEE CHICAGO'S CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION FREE 


Enter Secholastic’s Second Nation-Wide 


News Examination 


Free Fountain Pens for Local Prizes 


STUDENTS. The students who make the highest 
grade in each of the five examination zones earn 
trips to the Century of Progress Exposition as 
guests of Scholastic. Five students in all will be 
given the trip. 

The student who makes the highest grade in each 
school giving the examination receives an attrac- 
tive, durable fountain pen of modern design, made 
by a nationally known firm. 

At least one prize is given in every school that 
gives the examination, provided the minimum grade 
set by the judges is attained by at least one student. 


TEACHERS. Five teachers will be given trips to 
Chicago’s Century of Progress Exposition with all 
expenses paid by Scholastic. They will each ac- 
company one of the prize-winning students. 


THE TRIP. The five teachers and the five stu- 
dents who earn free trips to Chicago are to travel 
by day in luxurious Greyhound motor coaches. 
They will be carried in absolute safety with all the 
comforts of modern motor travel along scenic high- 
ways. Journeys will be made in short relays with 
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One of the new Greyhound sight-seeing coaches now in 
use at the Century of Progress grounds where there are 
already 50,000 weekly visitors to the incomplete buildings. 


nightly stop-overs at the best hotels, with all ex- 
penses paid. 

The entire party will meet in Chicago, June 
25th, where a personal representative of Scholastic 
will meet them and escort them about the city dur- 
ing the three day visit. 


SCHOOLS. Two schools in each of five examina- 
tion zones receive free twenty-five Modern Library 


Free Books for School Libraries 


books of their own sania 
selection. Ten 
schools in all re- 
ceive these book 
prizes for the best 
average grades in 
those schools where 
fifteen students take 
the examination. 


THE NEWS 
EXAMINATION. 
Questions in the 
News Examination 
are to cover impor- 
tant national and 
international news 
items as reported in daily papers and in periodicals 
over a period extending from September 15, 1932, 
to March 31, 1933. 

Examinations are to be printed and mailed to 
teachers by Scholastic about April 15th. A set of 
sealed answers will be mailed at the same time, 
to be opened after the examination is completed. 
Only fifteen examination papers are to be sub- 
mitted to Scholastic by any one teacher. 

Many of the prize winners in Scholastic’s News 
Examination last year won because they made a 
specialty of studying news events. Now is the time 
for students to begin to prepare for the next ex- 
amination. 

Complete details will be mailed to every teacher 
who sends in the Entry Notice below. Teachers 
who wish their students to excel in Scholastic’s 
News Examination next April should send this 
entry today. 
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Entry Notice. For Teachers or Principals Only 


Scuorastic, News Examination, 155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me complete rules governing the News Examination which I 
wish to give to at least fifteen of my students next April. You may send 
OOD ctcsmanton copies of the examination then. I understand this places 


me under no obligation. 
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ART 
FROM 


IOWA 


Two 
PAINTINGS 
By 
GRANT WOOD 


Above 
American Gothic 


Below 


The Young Corn 


te MIN ica tags is 


* 


GRANT Woop 


RANT WOOD came home 

from Europe and the in- 

ll fluence of foreign mas- 

ters. He saw lowa, his 

native land. It is truer to say, he 

felt lowa, for his pictures do more 

than record the surface aspect of 

things. They reveal what lowa is as 

truly as they show us what it looks 

like. Grant Wood's paintings are 

hard, as hard as the pioneer spirit 

which pervades this bleak, angular 

country. In them one perceives 

stern integrity combined with gen- 
erous productiveness. 

But Wood's pictures are no 
more devoid of grace than are the 
lowan scenes themselves. He knows 
how to mould hill masses and how 
to plow and plant them with rhyth- 
mical flowing lines. He knows how 


‘ to balance angular buildings with 


rounded trees. In short he is master 
of the craft as well as interpreter 
of the spirit. Grant Wood is truly 
an American artist. 


Reproductions through the courtesy of 
CREATIVE ART. 
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The Farmer in the Dell 


An Editorial 


SSHE “dirt farmer”—not the “country gentleman” 

—is the central theme of this issue of Scholastic. 

He is in a bad way. “Farm holidays,” the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, candidates going up and down the 
country with programs of farm relief, have kept the 
subject on the front page. The problem is too big 
for any simple solution, and only a foolish man thinks 
he can settle it in a hurry. But perhaps, if we broke 
it up into its various parts, it would 
help clear up our thinking. 

First of all, farming is an ap- 
plied science. It has to deal with 
soil chemistry, weather, power- 
driven machinery, plant and animal 
breeding. For years our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, agricultural 
colleges, and farm bureaus have 
been telling farmers how to improve 
their yield by crop rotation, ferti- 
lizers, etc. That problem is prac- 
tically licked. Take, for instance, 
the production of cheap nitrogen 
for fertilizer. During the war the 
world was faced with a serious 
shortage of nitrates. But Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes of England, Fritz 
Haber of Germany, and other great 
chemists, learned how to combine one nitrogen atom 
of the air with three hydrogen atoms, and thus made 
cheap synthetic ammonia out of hitherto useless gases. 
The process has been improved so rapidly, as Dr. E. 
E. Free pointed out in an article in the Review of Re- 
views last year, that today the United States produces 
more nitrogen than it consumes, at less than half its 
pre-war cost. 

But these scientific activities have all been devoted 
to increasing production. They have had nothing to 
say about how the resulting crops are to be distrib- 
uted. And there’s the rub. Although the percentage 
of persons in the United States living on farms has 
steadily decreased for 140 years, and in the last three 
decades their number has actually decreased by some 
5,000,000, the production of staple crops has im- 
creased in the latter period by about 20 per cent. Is 
it any wonder that farm prices are low? 

It boils down to this: if the farmer’s income is to be 
kept on a plane of reasonable comfort, either he must 
cut down the number of bushels he grows, or more 
people must eat more food. All sorts of ways have 
been proposed to induce farmers voluntarily to curtail 
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their acreage. The Farm Board has even gone so far 
as to suggest that every third row of cotton be plowed 
under. But the farmer has always been an individu- 
alist. He wants to run his own life in his own way. 
And unfortunately the interests of the individual far- 
mer are often opposed to those of the farm community. 
Almost any farmer, if he sees a chance for a better 
market, will plant and harvest all he can. So we see 
the spectacle of a business that has 
been too successful for its own good. 
For immediate relief, some means 
must be found of keeping produc- 
tion down. And no one seems will- 
ing to face the fact that that is not 
likely to be accomplished without 
some central authority. 

But it is a confession of defeat 
to pretend that we are growing too 
much food for a properly organized 
society. The world has not begun 
to consume up to the limit of its ca- 
pacity for two billion healthy, well- 
nourished human beings. It is 
merely consuming up to the limit 
of its purchasing power as income 
is now distributed. While 10,000,- 
000 American workers are unem- 
ployed and undernourished if not actually starving; 
20,000,000 more in Europe; and at least 300,000,000 
always on the borderline of famine in China and India, 
it should be a sin upon the conscience of humanity that 
grain and fruit rot in the fields and orchards of 
America because it does not pay to pick them. 

There is one more aspect of the farm problem that 
we too frequently overlook—and that is a social one. 
The farm boy who breaks away to go to the city is 
an old but true story. The bright lights, better pay, 
movies, recreation, educational advantages, and all- 
around excitement of the city have a tremendous pull. 
It is true that this process is reversed in times of de- 
pression when the great maw of industry spews its sur- 
plus workers back to the soil where living is cheap. But 
if farming can solve its economic problem, it still must 
grapple with the problem of making farm life happier 
and more stimulating. Much has been done in this 
direction by consolidated schools, community centers, 
the telephone, the radio, the automobile, and bath- 
rooms. Ultimately, human nature needs to learn the 
pleasures of common things, of sun and soil, beasts 
and tools, and the age-old miracle of growth. 
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The Literature of Middle America 


By MABEL A. BESSEY 


Scholastic Literary Editor 


HERE is a wide strip of land in 

the northern half of the United 

States, west of the Alleghanies 

and east of the Rockies, known 
as the Middle West. It holds within 
its confines Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and the Dakotas. It 
stretches far enough to the south to 
include the northern part of Missouri 
and Kansas. A survey of literature 
portraying the life of the people in 
this section of the country reveals as 
wide divergence in treatment and 
theme as do the names of the states 
themselves—Hoosier, Prairie, Badger, 
Hawkeye. There are studies of pio- 
neer life, such as Willa Cather gives 
in My Antonia and O Pioneers. There 
are pictures of small town conflicts 
such as Sherwood Anderson depicts 
in his tales of Ohio. There are sagas 
of farm families and studies of village 
types in their struggles to shape them- 
selves to their environment, which 
Booth Tarkington, Zona Gale, and 
Glenway Wescott present. 

When what is now known as the Mid- 
dle West spelled the frontier, the far 
west, the border, the tales were of ex- 
plorers, of missionaries, of trappers, 
of flat river boats, of hunters’ camp- 
fires, of “long rifles.” Early legends 
centered around some doughty hero 
like Mike Fink or Paul Bunyan, and 
tales were told in which Indian and 
white man pitted their strength one 
against the other. As time went on 
the growth of this middle section of 
America is revealed in the new themes 
which appear in the fiction of this 
locality. For years a flood of immi- 
grants poured into the prairie lands. 
Whole states became, in population, 
prevailingly Scandinavian or Teutonic. 
Something of this, Rélvaag revealed 
in his Giants in the Earth. There was, 
on the other hand, the American pio- 
neer who was shaking himself free 
from New England and establishing 
a new settlement farther west, urged 
by motives of acquisition or adventure. 
Stewart Edward White, Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood, Ed Howe, and 
Hamlin Garland have provided us 
with tales of this type. Then there 
is the growth of the small town—any 
place of less than a hundred thousand 
people—its Main Street, its conven- 
tions, its ambitions, its limitations, its 
complete self-absorption; and for this 


type of the story of locality there are 
many chroniclers. William Allen 
White, in the portraits sketched in 
Strategems and Spoils and In Our 
Town, gives an interpretation of the 
typical small towns in Kansas; Booth 
Tarkington’s Penrod wanders down 
any Main Street of Indiana; Sinclair 
Lewis establishes his “Young Man 











RUTH SUCKOW 


Axelbrod” somewhere in Minnesota; 
Zona Gale has made “Friendship Vil- 
lage” famous far beyond the confines 
of Wisconsin. 

With such a varied history and with 
so many conflicting types, it would be 
useless to mention one story—or a 
dozen stories—with any idea of using 
it to represent more than a very small 
glimpse of Midwestern life and cus- 
tom. There are, however, two writers 
whose work is a startling contrast in 
theme and in treatment: Ruth Suckow, 
as an interpreter of the average per- 
son in the average small town; Ham- 
lin Garland, as an interpreter of pion- 
eering days and the struggle of the 
farmer. In this issue of Scholastic 
appears “Midwestern Primitive” by 
Ruth Suckow. This is the tale of a 
small-town woman who is straining 
toward what she considers “progress 
and refinement” and who is blind to 
the sterling values in her own family 
which would bring her the distinction 
she craves. 

Ruth Suckow is herself a product 





of a midwestern town, born in Iowa, 
August 6, 1892. She is the daughter 
of an itinerant minister whose wander- 
ing life gave her plenty of opportunity 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
her native state. 

From her youth, she was always 
eager to write and followed her incli- 
nation unswervingly during her college 
days. She studied first at Grinnell 
College, and then at the University 
of Denver, where she later taught. 
While in Colorado Miss Suckow met 
a woman who had made a success of 
keeping bees and selling honey. This 
suggested a way of earning a living 
not too arduous to interfere with her 
writing, and Miss Suckow decided to 
run her own apiary. This she did, es- 
tablishing the Orchard Apiary at 
Earlville, Iowa. 

From the first, Ruth Suckow was 
successful in depicting the life of the 
midwestern small town, and she has 
given her public a number of novels 
and short stories in which the section 
and the people with whom she has 
lived are faithfully portrayed. She 
denies, however, that her stories are 
based on actual incident “slightly 
veiled and disarranged in fiction” or 
that primarily she has any thesis or 
“intellectual idea.” 

Her first book, published in 1924, 
Country People, is a series of sketches 
chronicling three generations of the 
“Kaetterhenry” family through the 
hardships of pioneer life in Iowa. The 
Bonney Family covers twenty years 
in the life of a minister and his family 
in a small Iowa town, and leans slight- 
ly toward the autobiographical. This 
volume was followed by another char- 
acterization of a family, The Kramer 
Girls. 

It is in Miss Suckow’s short stories, 
however, that we are best able to 
study satisfactorily the types which 
people the midwestern small town. In 
Iowa Interiors, a collection of ‘short 
stories published in 1926, the delinea- 
tions are portrayed with amazing 
fidelity. Outstanding in realism are 
“A Start in Life,” “A Home Coming,” 
“The Daughter,” and “Uprooted.” 
Two other tales that are revelations 
of character reading are “The Man 
of the Family,” which appeared in 
The American Mercury in 1926, and 
“An Elegy for Alma’s Aunt Amy” 
which was printed in Harper’s. 
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Midwestern Primitive 


A Story by RUTH SUCKOW 


ERT went flying over to get May 
Douglas to come to look at her 
table. It was ready now, and 
she had to show it to someone. 

There was nobody at home who knew 
or cared about such things. 

“May! Busy? Want to come and 
see the table now I’ve got it fixed?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

May was delighted. She left her 
ironing where it was and followed 
Bert with eager excitement. She 
thought that Bert Statzer was a won- 
der. 

“We'll go right through the kitchen. 
Smells kind of good, don’t it? There! 
Do you like it?” 

“Bert!” 

May was fairly speechless. She 
gazed at the table with fervent, faded 
eyes. It seemed to her the most beau- 
tiful thing she had ever seen. Bert 
was just a genius, that was all. 

“You really think it looks nice?” 

Bert drank in May’s appreciation 
thirstily. She knew it didn’t amount 
to much, that May would admire any- 
thing she did; but she had to get ap- 
preciation from somewhere. 

“I think it’s just too beautiful for 
words. You little marvel! I just don’t 
see how you do it.” May sighed. 

“Well, I’m glad you think it looks 
nice.” Bert relaxed, with a long, grati- 
fied sigh, but stiffened again to say to 
Maynard, who had tagged them into 
the dining room, “Be careful, May- 
nard! If you move one of those 
things—!” 

May was looking at everything; the 
little fringed napkins of pink crepe, 
the tinted glass goblets which Bert 
had sent away for, the spray of sweet 
peas at every place, one pink and then 
the next one lavender, made of tissue 
paper—such a pretty idea! She had 
mever seen any napkins like those. 
Bert went on talking excitedly. 

“Well, if it’s good enough for those 
folks, it'll be good enough for any- 
one. I think I’ve accomplished some- 
thing, May!” 

“T don’t see how it can help—” 

“Oh, but I’ve never had anyone like 
them here—anyone really from away! 
It scares me. This looks nice to us, 
but these people have all seen things. 
Then, you know, they’re going to have 
that famous writer with them. That’s 
what I’m so excited about. If he likes 
it, then I thought maybe I could use 
his name. You know that’]l help to get 
me known. Like those cold cream ads 
and everything—they’re all doing 


that. Oh, I’m so excited, May! Feel 
my hands. Aren’t they cold?’ 

Bert’s face was still gratified but 
screwed with worry. She knew how 
she really wanted things to look. She 
wanted flowered curtains instead of 
these old ones, and little painted ta- 
bles instead of this big old thing... 
Here was this little stuck-in-the-mud 
burg always holding her back, and her 
mother, and Arlie. Well, she didn’t 
intend to be stuck in the mud, anyway. 
She had put up her sign where tourists 
could see it: “Hillside Inn.” It made 








In the vast granary of the Middle 
West, as in the industrial cities of the 
East, life is changing. Families which 
once were "dirt farmers" on the open 
prairie have moved into small, idem 
tical towns, striving to imitate the 
more artificial life of the East. Of such 
people and their aspirations, often 
pathetic and frustrated, Ruth Suckow 
writes feelingly in this story. 
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people in town laugh. They wanted 
to know where the “hillside” was. She 
didn’t care. People like these could 
appreciate. Her tea room, if the dinner 
to-day was a success, would attract 
others; “interesting people” would 
come, and finally she would make so 
much money that she could get them 
all out of Shell Spring, herself and 
Maynard and Arlie, and really go 
somewhere. 

She burst out, “The only trouble 
is mother!” And that was true. Arlie 
would stay out—he didn’t want folks 
like that to see him in his old working 
clothes—but mother thought she had 
to go in and entertain them, just the 
way she did with anyone who came 
to the house. “I was so ashamed when 
those last people were here. The way 
mother came in—! Now, of course, 
May, I know mother’s good as gold, 
but what do folks like that think of 
her? I can’t get her to fix herself up 
or anything. She doesn’t understand. 
‘Ach, well, if they don’t like the way 
I look, then they can look at something 
they do like.’ That’s the way she is. 
She doesn’t know one person from 
another, doesn’t see why these people 
are any different from any others.” 
(May kept making distressed little 
murmurs. She did know how Mrs. 
Hohenschuh was!) “Now, May, I 
went and bought a nice up-to-date 


dress for her, like people are wearing, 
when I was in Dubuque last. She’d 
look nice in it if she’d wear it. But 
do you think she will? No, sir. ‘Ach, 
I never wore anything like that, I'll 
stick to what I been wearing.’ You 
don’t know, May—” Bert’s voice 
tightened into bitterness — “nobody 
does, they all talk about how good- 
natured mother is. They don’t know 
how stubborn she can be. She’s just 
hopeless.” 

“Oh, well, Bert, it'll come out,” 
May said soothingly. 

“I suppose. But she gives these 
people who come here the wrong idea. 
I don’t want them to think we’re all 
like she is.” 

“They won’t think that about you!” 

Bert felt encouraged after May’s 
visit. She was excited, flying around 
the kitchen, doing the last few things, 
watching out for Maynard so that he 
would keep his little suit clean. Where 
was mother? she thought in exaspera- 
tion. Oh, there! out in the garden, 
digging. She snatched a look at the 
clock. Almost time for them to get 
here! What was mother thinking of? 
Did she want to get caught looking 
like that? “Maynard, if you don’t keep 
away from that table—!” Bert thought 
she would go crazy. 

Then mother came waddling serene- 
ly into the house. 

“Want I should help?” 

“Not at this late date!” 

That was all Bert was going to say. 
But she couldn’t hold in; even if it 
was more of a triumph to be simply 
cold and cutting, she had to let it all 
out. 

“Here I am working, trying to get 
everything nice, with everything all 
fixed, and you don’t care. You just 
go on with your old digging out there 
in the garden and don’t see or care!” 

Mrs. Hohenschuh looked abashed. 
“Ah, well,” she began; then she re- 
torted, “Well, I ain’t wanted around 
here. You wouldn’t be satisfied any- 
way with things the way I’d do them. 
Ach, all this fuss! What are you mak- 
ing all this fuss about! All this busi- 
ness!” 

She finished with an angry mutter 
and waddled off to the door. Bert 
didn’t know whether she was going 
to change her dress or not. Well, if 
she wanted them to catch her looking 
that way, if she didn’t care, didn’t 
know any better . . . Bert was left 
trembling with anger. With shaking 
fingers she changed her old apron for 





the bright green smock she was going 
to wear to do the serving—it was what 
they were wearing; it was like the 
one she’d seen in the photograph of 
“Betty Lee’s Tea Room” in the cook- 
ing magazine. 

Then she heard a car outside on the 
road. Her heart gave a wild leap. The 
people were coming. 

A large green car rolled up to the 
cement block that still stood in the 
thick green grass beside the road as 
a relic of horse and buggy days. Bert 
in her green smock was waiting. Her 
black eyes were shining under short 
black hair threaded with early white. 
It seemed to her that it took the 
people a long while to get out of the 
car. She had time to wonder and to 
agonize over the place; the old frame 
house—she wished they could have 
had it stuccoed. Then the people were 
out and coming up the walk, and she 
had a confused, eager sight of two 
men and three women—one of them 
was the writer! 

One man was in advance, a large 
man with a rosy face and shell-rimmed 
glasses. He came toward her smiling. 
That must be the one who had ordered 
the dinner, Mrs. Elliott’s friend, Mr. 
Drayton. 

“Mrs. Statzer?” Yes, that was who 
he was. “We heard you gave such good 
meals here that we thought we’d have 
to stop and try one of them.” 

Bert was so pleased and flattered 
that she scarcely heard his introduc- 
tions, forgot the names just as soon 
as he mentioned them. She had been 
trying from the first to pick out the 
writer. It was the tall man, then, with 
the thick gray hair. She hadn’t ex- 
pected him to look . . . like that, some- 
how—grand, or at least in artistic- 
looking clothes, a hat with a wide 
brim, or glasses on a cord, or some- 
thing. She wanted to show him that 
she knew who he was, even if most 
of the people here in town didn’t. 
Well, she hadn’t known, either, until 
Mrs. Elliott told her—but she did 
now. She held out her hand, alert and 
eager. 

“Oh, this is the writer, is it? I 
certainly was honored when I heard 
we were going to entertain you. I 
haven’t read any of your works yet, 
but I intend to—I don’t get much 
time for reading.” 

“No hurry, no hurry,” the writer 
said with affable nonchalance. 

She was looking, too, at the women. 
She hadn’t got the relationships be- 
tween the women and men figured out 
yet. One looked older, one wore that 
smart little green dress and hat, and 
then there was that one who might 
be any age—where did she come in? 
They were looking around. “Isn’t this 
lovely!”: One of them was saying. 


They were pointing to that terrible 
old brown tile in whieh mother had 
some geraniums planted. “Look, 
Harry! Isn’t that lovely?” They 
couldn’t really think it was lovely. 
“Lovely” had a different, suspicious 
meaning as these women used it. 
Bert’s eyes were devouring the details 
of their clothes. She led them into the 
house, burning with anxiety, sensitive- 
ness, eagerness. 

“TI suppose you folks would like to 
wash a little after your drive. We 
haven’t any bathroom, I’m sorry to 
say. We want to have one, but this 
town is so slow, they’ve never piped 
the water out this far. But if you don’t 
mind just washing in the old-fashioned 
wash-bowls—” 

She hated that so. But they were 
nice about it. 

“You know, you’re out in the coun- 
try,” she said with a nervous laugh. 
“and you have to take us the way you 
find us.” 

She ushered the women into her best 
bedroom, the guest room off the parlor. 
This was the one ‘room in the house 
in which she could take some pride. 
She had fixed it up with furniture she 
had painted herself, and she had put 
the stencil on the walls—all after the 
plan of the Model Bedroom in the 
household magazine for which she had 
taken subscriptions last winter. 

“Now, if you'll just take off your 
hats and put them wherever you find 
a place.” She was eager and flustered. 
“I’m afraid I’ll have to ask you gen- 
tlemen to go upstairs.” She was 
ashamed to take them up to her old 
room, full of horrid old dark furniture. 
She banged the door of her mother’s 
room shut as she went past. “Now I 
think you'll find everything—” she 
ran down. 

The women were talking in the bed- 
room. She heard a soft laugh. She 
lingered in the front room, but she 
couldn’t hear. The smartness of their 
clothes actually hurt her, showed her 
all kinds of unsuspected deficiencies 
in herself, although it pleased and 
gratified her too. They were the kind 
of people she wanted to know. 

But when she went into the dining 
room and saw the table she was ex- 
ultant again: “If you'll excuse me,” 
she called, “I’m afraid I’ll have to be 
in the kitchen.” They were nice! Oh, 
dear. She had forgotten to ask the 
author to write in her visitors’ book. 
She was going to have her book just 
as they did in the real Eastern tea 
rooms. Well, there was time. The table 
looked so sweet! And yet she was ob- 
scurely hurt and smarting. She wasn’t 
sure those women weren’t laughing. 

Arlie had come into the kitchen and 
was washing his hands. “Well, are 
they here?” he asked. He didn’t exact- 
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ly like their coming, but then, he was 
all right, he kept out of the way. Bert 
was taking the roast chicken from the 
oven. Roasted, not fried. “People in 
the East never think of frying 
chicken.” Mrs. Elliott had never 
tasted fried chicken all the time that 
she was in the East. Bert wanted 
these people to say they had eaten as 
good a meal here in the Hillside Inn 
as ever they had got in any city res- 
taurant. She was so excited now that 
she felt herself working in a kind of 
tense calm. She gave Arlie his dinner 
in the back kitchen. These people 
would see that she knew how things 
could be done. 


There was a moment of quiet and 
formality as she seated them. They 
didn’t exclaim like those last people. 
“Well, well, I didn’t know we were 
going to find a first-class hotel here 
in Shell Spring!” that other man had 
cried. She served them, wondering if 
she oughtn’t to have got in Donna 
Peterson to help her—but then, Don- 
na wouldn’t “know,” and she wanted 
things right. She tried to remember 
what things should go to the right and 
what to the left. When she went out 
to the kitchen she ordered Maynard 
to keep back. She was going to bring 
him in after the meal, all dressed up 
in his little new suit, and just intro- 
duce him. “This is my little boy, May- 
nard.” She had read, in a story, about 
a mother doing that. 


Through her preoccupation with the 
food and the serving she heard 
snatches of the conversation. The peo- 
ple seemed a little tired, maybe from 
that long drive. “Well, this is famil- 
iar.” Did they like the little napkins, 
or were they laughing at them? But 
those napkins were exactly the kind 
that were used in all the tea rooms 
now! “Standardization, I tell you. It 
gets into all the corners.” That meant 
nothing to Bert. They certainly must 
like those salads that May Douglas 
had said were simply too pretty to be 
eaten. The people were affable and 
talking among themselves, and yet 
Bert could sense that the dinner didn’t 
seem to be going exactly as she had 
hoped that it would. She had some- 
how thought that they would be more 
astonished and delighted, and that 
they would take her right in with 
them. Her thin cheeks were flushed. 
In the kitchen it was as if she were 
working in a vacuum, not in that 
shining flush of triumph she knew and 
craved. 


Mrs. Hohenschuh had come into the 
kitchen from the back way. “Mother, 
you went and put on that old percale 
dress of yours, and I had that new 
one all laid out for you ready!” Bert 
suddenly began to tremble with anger. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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W hat the President Reads 


By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 








CHRISTOPHER MORLEY and his wife spent the night at the White House not long ago, 
and on that occasion were privileged to enjoy an intimate view of President Hoover's 
well-stocked private library. Mr. Morley here presents Herbert Hoover as the scholar, the 
man of culture, the lover and collector of books, himself a translator and an author. 
Mr. Morley quotes the President as saying, "Perhaps what this country needs is a great 


poem. Something to lift people out of fear and selfish 


You b 





Kipling's 'Reces- 


sional’ and that poem of Markham's suggested by Millet's painting, ‘The Man with the Hoe.’ 
We need something to raise our eyes beyond the immediate horizon. A great nation can't 
go along just watching its feet. Sometimes a great poem can do more than legislation.” 
The following extracts from Mr. Morley's complete article in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture for September 24, 1932, are reprinted by courtesy of the editors of that excellent journal. 








=S HE story is that the first night 

President Hoover spent in the 

White House not a readable book 

was to be found anywhere. He 
had to send out and borrow a volume 
of history from the Secret Service to 
read himself to sleep. Perhaps it was a 
rumor of that episode that caused the 
American Booksellers’ Association two 
years ago to give to the nation a care- 
fully chosen miscellany of 500 books 
“to fit the reading moods of the pres- 
ent and future occupants of the White 
House and of their guests. It is not a 
library for reference, but for enjoy- 
ment.” Beyond the shelves of the book- 
sellers’ gift are many other cases con- 
taining the President’s own works on 
Mineralogy. Here and there on tables 
are rare old volumes that are part of 
the history of the house. 

The President’s reticence in regard 
to his own private enthusiasms is 
well-known. He has little aptitude for 
dramatizing himself. It is the more 
delightful therefore to find this man, 
beneath his self-respecting reserve, a 
scholar of great learning and of most 
infectious humanity. It would certain- 
ly startle him to have it suggested that 
there is a “story” in his interest in 
books: he takes books for granted as 
an essential part of life. 

In thinking of President Hoover as 
an engineer one is likely to forget how 
large a part of his career was spent in 
long journeys or remote encampments 
where one must read or perish of 
ennui. For instance he has spent over 
a year and a half of elapsed time 
on long ocean voyages, crossing the 
Pacific ten times, the Atlantic over 25 
times (he has lost exact count); trips 
to the Cape, to Australia, South Amer- 
ica, and across Asia. Amapof his jour- 
neys makes Marco Polo look like a pic- 
nicker. To a man of active mind travel 
implies reading. Mr. Hoover remem- 
bers his joy when starting south from 
Chefoo in China on an engineering 
expedition he discovered at the back 
of the general store a set of the works 


of Dumas in 30 paper-bound vol- 
umes. Plutarch and Gibbon were other 
favorite travelling companions. The 
American Booksellers’ gift to the 
White House was a very welcome one, 
but as far as the President himself 
was concerned he had read most of 
those books long before. An intimate 
of his took the trouble to tick off for 
me on that list of 500 titles those Mr. 
Hoover had read in days when there 
was more leisure. In the section of 
“Standard Fiction,” for instance, out 
of the 56 books listed he had read 50. 
In the lists of Travel, History, Poli- 
tics and World Affairs, practically 
every title was marked. In books 
like Shakespeare, Dante, Tennyson, 
Leaves of Grass, Keyserling’s Travel 
Diary, Well’s Outline of History, 
he had done as most of us have, 
“browsed.” 

And always when the President 
goes to his Rapidan Camp in Virginia 
for a week-end the most interesting 
volumes that have appeared at the 
White House during the week are 
packed up and taken along on the 
chance there may be time to look them 
through. This summer, for instance, 
the President has found time for the 
following: Shaw Desmond’s Windjam- 
mer; Eaton’s Immigrant Gifts to 
American Life; John Jay Chapman’s 
New Horizons in American Life; 
Knickerbocker’s The German Crisis; 
Henry Osborn Taylor’s Fact—The 
Romance of Mind; Pringle’s Theodore 
Roosevelt; Lewisohn’s Expression in 
America; Sven Hedin’s Across the 
Gobi Desert. 

It is a rash impertinence to com- 
ment on any man’s taste in reading, 
which is one of the few privacies left 
us; but the list the President’s friend 
marked offers valuable comment on 
his character. There is a _ strong 
sense of reality in his book choices. 
His tastes in fiction were formed in the 
Golden Age of reading, the Nineties. 
He sank his shafts deep into the solid 
ore of Balzac, Bronté, Cooper, Dick- 


The President’s bookplate is a reproduction of 

one of the woodcuts in a very early book on 

mining, “Ein Niitzlich Bergbiichlin von Allen 

Metallen” of 1527. Mr. and Mrs. Hoover trans- 

lated from the Latin another important work, 
“De Re Metallica.” 


ens, Dumas, George Eliot, Bret Harte, 
Hawthorne, Howells, Kipling, Mere- 
dith, Scott, Stevenson, Thackeray, 
Mark Twain. There is a word he is 
fond of which expresses his faculty: 
empirical. His intuitions are based on 
practical experiment. As a field geolo- 
gist knows by the lay of the terrain 
what reefs are likely below, he knows 
what kind of book has precious meta] 
for him. There is nothing austerely 
highbrow in his choice: he enjoyed the 
same thrillers and comedians that you 
and I were reared on a little later: 
Jules Verne, Conan Doyle, Rider Hag- 
gard, W. W. Jacobs, Ruggles of Red 
Gap. He seeks a good story, not 
whipped cream fantasy or tinsel syni- 
cism. When anyone remarks that he can 
find no leisure to read, consider this 
man of packed concerns, who has 
found time for Arnold Bennett, Bar- 
rie, Donn Byrne, Conrad, Edna Fer- 
ber, Winston Churchill, Mrs. Deland, 
Jack London, Wells, Galsworthy, 
Frank Norris, O. Henry, Emerson 
Hough, Du Maurier, Weir Mitchell, 
W. H. Hudson. Though not a great 
zealot of the detective story, he knows 
his Sherlock Holmes, Agatha Christie, 
Anna Katherine Green, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, S. S. Van Dine. Among later 
American novelists his favorites seem 
to be Thomas Nelson Page, Tarking- 
ton, Edith Wharton, Stewart Edward 
White, Willa Cather, Harry Leon Wil- 
son, Zane Grey. There can hardly ever 
have been a President who has read so 
much and said so little about it. His 
gusto is not narrow nor to be labeled 
in any conventional class. Among 
American novels he has enjoyed you 
will find such diverse titles as The 
Honorable Peter Stirling, To Have 
and To Hold, A Certain Rich Man, 
Giunts in the Earth, The Bridge of 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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FRANK BUCK 
Who “Brings Em Back Alive” 


By MAX J. HERZBERG 


Head of English Department, Central High School, Newark, New Jersey 





Y\. LMOST any boy’s (and a good 
WX many girls’) chief ambition 
would be fulfilled if he could 

“\ travel with a circus. But cer- 
tainly even better than traveling with 
a circus would be to go out into the 
wilds and capture animals for the cir- 
cus. That is what Frank Buck has 
dome; and one has a suspicion that he 
ought to pay people for letting him do 
it, instead of collecting good hard 
cash for the cobras, orang-utans, ele- 
phants, leopards, and such other crit- 
ters as he delivers to circuses and 
menageries. 

Naturally Mr. Buck has had an 
amazingly adventurous career. He is 
one of those fellows of whom people 
who know them exclaim: “Now isn’t 
it a pity that he doesn’t write down 
the things that have happened to him!” 
But Mr. Buck has been doubly for- 
tunate in that he has found a collabo- 
rator, of literary gifts, to whom he 
could tell his stories; and this collabo- 
rator, Edward Anthony, has prepared 
two collections of Mr. Buck’s yarns— 
Bring ’Em Back Alive and Wild Cargo 
(both published, with many attractive 
pictures, by Simon & Schuster, New 
York). Mr. Anthony has transcribed, 
in good salty American, the stories 
that Mr. Buck told him. 

Mr. Buck is a native of Gainsbor- 
ough, Texas. The Buck home was not 
far from a densely wooded area 
through which ran a stream called 
Turtle Creek. Here Mr. Buck began 
his friendship with animals. Rare 
birds were his first particular fancy 
in the animal kingdom, and he made 
his first trip abroad to South America 
in search of them. 

He has crossed the Pacificeforty 
times, circumnavigated the world five 
times, knocked out an orang-utan in a 
fair fight, walked practically the en- 
tire width of the island of Borneo 
(measure it on your map), and con- 
tracted to deliver (and actually de- 
livered) one complete zoo to the city 
of Dallas. He has at times assembled 
in his Singapore compound the largest 
assortment of live animals ever gath- 
ered in one place, with the exception 
of the zoological gardens in New 
York, Philadelphia, London, and 
Hamburg. 

Here is a partial list of the animals 
which Mr, Buck has brought back— 
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alive—to the United States: 39 ele- 
phants, 60 tigers (Royal Bengal, Ma- 
layan, and Manchurian), 28 spotted 
leopards, 20 black leopards, 10 
clouded leopards, 4 Himalayan snow 
leopards, 20 hyenas, 52 orang-utans, 
31 gibbon apes, more than 5,000 
monkeys of different varieties, 20 
tapirs, 120 Asiatic antelope and deer, 
9 pigmy water buffaloes, 1 sladong or 
Malayan gaur (consult your Web- 
ster), 1 babirussa ( rarest of wild 
swine), 2 African cape buffaloes, 18 
African antelope, 2 giraffes, 40 wild 
goats and sheep, 11 camels, 40 kanga- 
roos and wallabies, 2 Indian rhinoce- 
roses (the rarest and most valuable of 
all wild animals), 40 bears, 90 large 
pythons (many over twenty feet long), 
1 king cobra (the largest ever cap- 
tured alive), more than 100 small 
snakes, 5 giant monitor lizards, 15 
crocodiles, more than 500 small mam- 
mals of different species (including 
civet cats, Asiatic squirrels, wild dogs, 
porcupines, marble cats, ant-eaters, 
etc.), and more than 100,000 birds, 
ranging all the way from the big 
ostrich-like cassowaries of the Panpan 
Islands down to Australian finches as 
small as humming birds. 


Some people collect first editions of 
books, but Mr. Buck is prouder of the 





fact that he has a number of other 
“firsts” to his credit. For he was the 
first to bring into this country an au- 
thentic man-eating tiger, the first to 
bring in the anoa or pygmy water 
buffalo, the first to bring in the babi- 
russa, and several other creatures. 


Compared to Mr. Buck, a hunter 
has obviously an easy time of it. It is 
so easy, so regrettably easy, to kill. 
Mr. Buck captures alive and in good 
condition, often taking greater risks 
in so doing than the hunter, who ends 
his potential danger with the powerful 
weapons that civilization supplies. 
After the capture Mr. Buck must get 
his captive to civilization; and even 
when he has placed his animal on 
shipboard, his troubles are by no means 
over. 

Take for example Mr. Buck’s yarn 
about “Black Fury” (in Wild Cargo). 
Mystery and cussedness combine to 
make the black leopard the most fasci- 
nating of animals. Little is known 
about him. Of only one thing are those 
sure who have had anything to do with 
him: that he is the most vicious of the 
great cats. 

In 1921 Mr. Buck had an order for 
a pair of black leopards—“perfect 
specimens, with flawless teeth, and no 
blemishes of any kind” was what the 
agreement called for—from the New 
York Zoological Park. This meant a 
trip to the cave-country of.the Malay 
Peninsula, which consists of a series 
of rocky formations, nestled in heav 
jungle. ; 

Eventually, after setting six traps, 
three black leopards were captured— 
two males and one female. One of the 
males was notable for his size and 
ferocity; and he vividly recalled an- 
other leopard to Mr. Buck, who, on a 
voyage through the China Sea north 
of Luzon, had managed one day to 
stick his claw through Mr. Buck’s 
hand—leaving a scar still visible. 

The three trapped prizes were in 
anything but a peaceful frame of 
mind. They plunged about wildly in- 
side the log enclosures, emitting 
blood-curdling snarls of rage—for 
which one hardly blames them. Get- 
ting the trio into cages was no easy 
job. It was done by placing an open 
cage against the trap and driving the 
prisoner in with poles after the trap 
door had been raised. The larger of 
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the males (whom Mr. Buck called 
Spitfire II) was by far the toughest 
of the three to handle. Two or three 
times he bit off the end of the stick 
with which he was being prodded. 


The cages were borne on the backs 
of coolies with carrying poles to the 
nearest village. Thence they were 
transported by motor truck to the 
nearest shipping point. As soon as 
the dock coolies, however, learned that 
the cages contained black leopards, 
they refused to handle them. Mr. Buck 
and his assistant Ali had personally to 
lift the cages off the truck, and to ar- 
range the ropes by which the ship’s 
gear swung their strange cargo on 
board the boat that was to take them 
to Singapore. Once on board, the cages 
were carefully inspected and all lash- 
ings reinforced. Everything seemed 
shipshape, and Mr. Buck relaxed to 
admire the fine scenery of what he be- 
lieves is the most picturesque water- 
way in the world, which connects Port 
Swettenham with the shark-infested 
straits of Malacca. 


As he lay stretched out in his ham- 
mock, there came a tumult from the 
aft-deck—where the Chinese cook was 
doing a little pig-sticking in prepara- 
tion for dinner. The cries of the pig 
and the smell of its blood aroused the 
leopards, and Spitfire was especially 
annoyed at being excluded from an 
appetizing feast. 


Suddenly there came a scream from 
the aft deck, echoed by excited shouts 
in the rigging. Panicky sailors were 
scattering in every direction. Let Mr. 
Buck tell the story: 

“Below me I ~— a glimpse of Spit- 
fire II wriggling his hindquarters free 
from a half-collapsed cage! 

“Hesitantly he looked around him, tak- 
ing in at a single circling glance the Chi- 
nese sailors hustling down companionways, 
up riggings, or into other places of refuge. 
He saw the dying pig, hung from a post. 
He saw the tree-lined shore. He saw the 
ship’s butcher, too frightened to move, his 
hand still clutching a long blood-stained 
knife—which would certainly be of no use 
to him in any encounter with this nimble 
adversary. 

“Swift as lightning, yet with no appear- 
ance of haste, Spitfire made his choice. In 
a graceful black curve his body moved 
across the deck, lifted itself easily into the 
air and over the rail into the sea.” 


Since he had escaped, most of us 
would probably be glad to see this 
leopard, with his fanatical love of lib- 
erty, get away. Unfortunately, as 
Spitfire made his way to the not very 
distant shore, he encountered still 
another foe—deadly sharks; and they 
managed to get him before he reached 
safety. But he left his fierce marks on 
one or two of them. Mr. Buck has dis- 
cussed this dramatic incident with 
wild-animal men of his acquaintance. 
Some of them believe that the leopard 
was consciously making a dash for 





safety when he leaped overboard. But 
Mr. Buck doubts this. Cats, he says, 
are not that keen about swimming. His 
own belief is that Spitfire II hadn’t 
the faintest idea of what he was doing 
when he went over the side. 


Mr. Buck’s philosophy of life has a 
dual aspect. He is all for taking 
chances, he avers, so far as business 
enterprise is concerned; and he fol- 
lows up even slight tips eagerly. On 
the other hand, he is frank in saying 
that the many close calls he has had, 
about some of which he tells in these 
books, do not represent a love for look- 
ing death in the face. 


“T take no unnecessary risks,” he 
says. “When a man operates on as big 
a scale as I do, he doesn’t have to 
look for trouble. No matter how care- 
ful one is, something is bound to go 





Here is a personal impression of 
Mr. Buck written by Roy Chapman 
Andrews, the famous explorer and 


scientist: 

“Frank Buck is a brown-eyed, dark- 
haired man with a ready smile and a 
nature which laughs at difficulties. Inci- 
dentally, he has more pure nerve and cour- 
age than is good for a single individual. 
Some day it will get him into serious 
trouble. 

“Frank Buck is known from Vladivos- 
tock to the fever-ridden jungles of New 
Guinea. Dozens of ship captains on the 
Pacific run have brought cargoes of birds 
and beasts for him from the Orient to 
America. Each one knows when he takes 
one of these consignments, that the voyage 
will be full of interest and possibilities of 
excitement. 

“Not only must the successful animal 
collector be a close student of nature, but 
he must be a psychologist as well. It is 
most important to understand the natives 
with whom he deals, for they bring most 
of his specimens. He must inspire them 





A Malayan tiger entering the jungle trap set for him by Mr. Buck. 
(Photograph by courtesy Simon & Schuster). 


wrong when live animals and reptiles 
are handled wholesale. It is then that 
experience counts.” 

So he relates how one of the meek- 
est and mildest of animals, the tapir, 
once went on a rampage and nearly 
killed him; how the strength of the 
orang-utan may be defeated, and how 
some of this species prove amazingly 
intelligent and docile; how things go 
wrong with elephants or monkeys, 
particularly on shipboard; and how 
human beings show up, for good or ill, 
when they are involved in experiences 
with the beasts of the wild. He makes 
a plea for more realism in the literary 
treatment of animals, and he admits 
sadly that he has never seen either 
chivalry or a “code” in the ruthless 
life of the jungle. 





with confidence in his own courage and 
resourcefulness and in his justice and fair 
dealing. Yes, it is a man’s game, and the 
life of such a one is never dull.” 

Thé@ following is another pen por- 
trait, by Paul Morand, the noted 
French author: 

“Coming from America, I traveled with 
Orpheus. An American with an Indian 
profile; a handsome face, deeply marked 
and fine-featured. An animal collector. He 
charmed me with his stories of wild ani- 
mals, till I was ready to drop everything 
and share his life.” 


Recently, as every movie fan knows, 
“Bring "Em Back Alive” has been a 
huge success in a sound picture, and 
delighted audiences, all over the coun- 
try, had an opportunity ai first hand 
to see Mr. Buck capture his animals 
and transport them back to civilization. 
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To High School Writers 


Writing by high school undergraduates sub- 
mitted to the Round Table is also eligible 
for prizes offered in the literary division of 
the Scholastic Awards. Write Scholastic, 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Penna., for com- 
plete rules. Address manuscripts (maximum 
length, 500 words for prose, 50 lines for 
verse) to the Round Table, Scholastic, 155 
East 44th St., New York City. 
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The Machine Man 


HE “machine man” is the man who 
T= the machine that “cuts” the coal 

in order that it may be “shot out.” A 
“cut” is a strip six inches wide, running 
across the bottom of the coal vein and ex- 
tending back under the coal for about 
nine feet. When a shot (charge of 
powder), placed next to the roof in a six 
foot hole, is fired, the whole square of coal 
crashes down, ready to be loaded into the 
car. Francis was the man who ran the ma- 
chine where I worked, the dustiest, dirti- 
est, and highest paid job in the mine. I 
helped him work the machine during the 
summer vacation of 1930 and came to 
known him as few other people knew him. 


On top, dressed like everyone else, he 
seemed just an ordinary person. Down in 
the mine he was a changed man. There, 
naked to the waist, his eyes and teeth 
flashing against a background of a face 
so black with coal dust that the coal 
seemed lighter in color, he was everywhere 
at once, shouting orders to me above the 
scream and roar of the mining machine. 
The dust would get so thick that the light 
from our lamps would penetrate the gloom 
only a foot or so and still Francis would 
be at the throttle humming a tune, utterly 
unconscious of the dangers and perhaps 
death that was waiting just around the 
corner, with one hand on the brake ready 
to stop in an instant in case a cable or 
prop should break. Occasionally the ma- 
chine would strike a vein of sulphur 
which caused it to jump and jerk until I 
would have difficulty keeping the drive 
wheels turning, yet Francis would sit there 
grinning and would say that this was 
worse than the broncos he used to ride in 
Texas. 


Once in a while the cutter chain, dragged 
through a vein of sulphur, would pick up 
sparks, and with the air so full of coal 
dust that one could almost cut it with a 
knife, I was always afraid of a dust ex- 
plosion. Francis, seeing me looking at the 
sparks, would lean over toward me and 
say above the roar of the machine, “Don’t 
worry; you won’t know it when it goes 
off.” The miners always seemed to be wait- 
ing for him and trying to get him to hurry. 
Francis would only grin at them and open 
the throttle a little more. He never 
seemed to hurry; yet he always had his, 
work done by quitting time. I quit in Sep- 
tember to go back to school. Francis saw 
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me then for the last time. He was grin- 

ning as we shook hands and parted. I had 

been going to school only about two weeks 

when a dust explosion occurred where he 
was working. Francis lost his eyesight. 

—Franklin Williams 
Pekin (Illinois) Community High School 
Teacher, Miss Bernice W. Falkin 


* 
Dido 
Through Virgil’s eyes I saw a banquet 
hall— 
The feast was cleared away, the guests 
had gone; 


And on a couch I saw a woman fall 
To cry with breaking heart until the 
dawn, 


Content to lie there where her love had 
lain, 
The image of Aeneas in her sight. 
Through all your.love and tears, -your 
grief and pain, 
Dream on, dream on of him all through 


the night. 
Dido, two thousand years have passed 
away 
Since Virgil sang your love, and loving’s 
cost. 


And yet how many hungry hearts today 
Dream with you, having also loved and 
lost. 
—Elizabeth Grill 
Lakewood (Ohio) High School. 


Geometry 


Oh, the dangle and the tangle of the cor- 
responding angle, 
And the equal length and straightness of 
the intersecting line! . 
How, with many ‘a narrow finger, they 
tenaciously will linger 
In my mind, like some sweet singer, as my 
brain-cells they entwine. 
—Alma Pagliai, 
Southwestern High School, Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Miss .Margaret Kruke 


A Fancy 


At eve I saw a lovely scene 
High on heaven’s celestial screen; 
There like a pearl on gown of jet 
Hung the crescent moon where the sun 
had set. 
And just below, and to the right 
Shone one lone star in splendor bright. 
It seemed to me as there I gazed 
That God, perhaps in a practical haze, 
Had placed the star to anchor the moon 
In case it should drift from the sky too 
soon. 
—Ruth Kimball, 
Old Town (Maine) High School 
Teacher, Miss Sarah Jane Thompson 


SCHOLASTIC 


ON THE AIR 


Music 

Those who live in the New York area 
will enjoy the mellow outpourings of 
Willard Robison and his Deep River 
Orchestra at varying hours during the 
evening on Sundays, Mondays, and Tues- 
days, over WOR, an independent station 
which offers some of the best things in 
radio, including Philip James’s Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Saturday nights at 8 

More versatile and interesting orches- 
trations are offered Sundays at supper 
time, six p.m., E.S.T., over NBC Blue 
network, by Paul Whiteman, himself, con- 
siderably in the flesh. The number of 
pieces which his band seems to know ap- 
pears to be rather limited, but what they 
know, they know thoroughly. Few musical 
groups can do better by the “Blue Dan- 
ube,” or the music of George Gershwin. 

Best of all, you have Arturo Toscanini 
conducting the New York Philharmonic 
in 42 concerts at Carnegie Hall, every Sun- 
day afternoon from 8 to 5, E.S.T., over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. It will 
pay you to stay home and listen on those 
days when Brahms, Wagner or Beethoven 
are on the program. 

The Music Appreciation Hour of Dr. 
Walter Damrosch has been resumed over 
the combined networks of the National 
Broadcasting Company, every Friday at 
11 am., except on school holidays, until 
next April 28. 


Laughs 

You have probably listened carefully 
to Ed. Wynn, to Col. Stoopnagle and Budd, 
and to the Old Maestro, Abou Ben Bernie. 
They represent about the best humor there 
is on the air. If this slights anyone’s favor- 
ite jester, file complaints with the Radio 
Editor at this address. The new act of 
East and Domke, erstwhile “Sisters of the 
Skillet” may justify a kick. 


Drama 

“Meyer the Buyer” by Harry Hershfield 
is a variation on “The Goldbergs” and is 
just about as good, or as bad, according 
to the way your tastes run. As a vehicle 
for drama, it seems unlikely that the radio 
will ever be able to present anything as 
good as “Street Scene” or “Hamlet.” But 
for lighter stuff, you have the rare Charles 
Winnger’s comedy and the voices of Jules 
Bledsoe and the Hall Johnson Choir blend- 
ing in the Show Boat program on the 
NBC Red network, Thursdays at nine p.m., 
E.S.T. And Sherlock Holmes is_ back 
Thursday evenings, too. 


Facts 

Edwin C. Hill is a news jabberer with 
some differences, heard Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays at 8 p.m., E.S.T., over 
CBS. His material is composed chiefly 
of out-of-the-way bits about curious per- 
sonalities. 

It is devoutly to be wished that you 
listened to the Labor Series over CBS, 
Sundays at one pm. E.S.T. The last 
three, Labor and Immigration, Labor and 
the Negro, and Labor Legislation, cer- 
tainly should have you in the audience. 
The National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education established this program, and 
it makes a splendid supplement to Dr. 
Douglas’s series now running in Scholastic. 
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e POETRY CORNER 





Padraic Colum—Ballad-Maker and Poet 


ADRAIC COLUM is the poet 

of Ireland—of her balladry, her 

fantasies, her dramatic legends, 

and her songs. In his love for 
the literary culture of his country, he 
follows in the footsteps of William 
Butler Yeats and the late lamented 
Lady Gregory, both so closely identi- 
fied with the Irish Renaissance move- 
ment of the last, thirty years. 

Born in Count Longford on Decem- 
ber 8, 1881, a county which claims 
Oliver Goldsmith, Maria Edgeworth, 
and John Keegan Casey, writer of one 
of the most stirring of ballads, “The 
Risin’ o’ the Moon,” Padraic Colum 
grew up with the folk-lore and native 
culture of the Irish people. He turned 
early to the writing of lyrics, and the 
story goes that one of the loveliest of 
his songs was composed on his return 
from a dance in an old farmhouse, ef- 
fecting a quiet entrance by climbing 
“over the crooked limbs of a testy 
great-uncle in whose bed he slept.” He 
is a writer of plays, also, some of 
which were produced at the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin. In 1911, he was 
one of a group to establish the Jrish 
Review and for the next couple of 
years was its sole editor. 

Besides the book of collected Poems, 
which has lately appeared, Mr. Colum 
is responsible for Cross Roads in Ire- 
land, a travel volume which describes 
the beauties of the Irish landscape 
and tells many of the legends which 
abound; Orpheus: Myths of the 
World, which contains folk-legends 
from all nations; The Boy Who Knew 
What the Birds Said; Castle Conquer; 
The Road Round Ireland; and two 
volumes of Hawaiian folk-lore—At 
the Gateway of the Day and The 
Bright Islands. 

There is a story about the name of 
Padraic Colum which is curiously in 
keeping with the man and his work. 
He was among some visitors to a holy 
well in Donegal one day, when some- 
one asked him his name. Naturally 
and courteously he gave it—and as 
naturally and courteously he was dis- 
believed. The name seemed too good 
to be true, too harmonious with the 
place and the occasion, for it com- 
bines the two greatest of the Irish 
saints—Patrick and Colum-cille. 

Mr. Colum is an American by adop- 
tion, and for the last few years has 
lived at New Canaan, Connecticut. 
His wife, Mary Colum, is also an ac- 
complished writer and critic. 


To turn the pages of Mr. Colum’s 
volume of poetry is to discover the 
man himself. Out of the materials of 
his verse we can construct his views 
on life, his beliefs, his inclinations, 
his sympathies, his wisdom, and the 
essential sweetness of his nature. He 
isthe poet who understands the Irish 
peasantry and the simple ways of liv- 
ing. He is a believer and an inter- 
preter of their legends and a singer of 
old, unhappy, far-off things, and, 
sometimes, of battles long ago. One of 
his literary admirers says of his 
poetry: 

“In his writing, we hear once more the 
exact intonations of the fiddlers and the 
wavering voices of the harp-weavers who 
for generations have gone wailing through 
each white-washed hovel and whose wan- 
dering footprints have been mingled for 
centuries with webbed indentures of gan- 
ders and ducks which mark each muddy 
bohereen.” (bohereen—small hillock.) 


Glancing at the titles of his poems, 
one finds many familiar characters 
and many symbols of Ireland’s history 
and legend: “Old Men Complaining” ; 
“Girls Spinning” ; “A Connachtman” ; 
“An Old Woman of the Roads’; “A 
Saint” ; “The Toy-Maker” ; “A Ballad- 
Maker”; “A Rann of Exile’; “The 
Plougher.” Padraic Colum sees the 
wind—“a moving thing like a horse, 
all black, with frightening mane, a 
horse no one rides.” He remembers 
Queen Gormlai who wore a crimson 
cloak when, with Niall the King, she 
watched the horses race at Limerick 
in the spring, but whose rags are now 
torn by briars and who can claim no 
friend. Jonathan Swift and Vanessa 
pass through the pages but somehow 
they seem of a century much earlier 
than the Eighteenth. In defense of 
ballads, the poet tells us that “a song 
is more lasting than the voice of the 
birds; a word, more lasting than the 
riches of the world.” 

He restores Irish traditional songs 
of which one or two lines only were 
in existence. He claims with exquisite 
understanding kinship with the swal- 
low, the crane, the little fox, and many 
another creature of earth and air; and 
when he makes the poet, or the toy- 
maker, or the ballad-maker sing the 
lines, one feels quite sure that it is the 
voice of Padraic Colum himself to 
which one is listening. 

The following poems are reprinted 
from Mr. Colum’s volume, Poems, by 
the kind permission of the Macmillan 
Company, publishers. 
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PADRAIC COLUM 


An Old Woman of the Roads 


Oh, to have a little house! 

To own the hearth and stool and all! 
The hedped-up sods upon the fire, 
The pile of turf against the wall! 


To have a clock with weights and chains 
And pendulum swinging up and down, 

A dresser filled with shining delph, 
Speckled and white and blue and brown! 


I could be busy all the day 

Clearing and sweeping hearth and floor, 
And fixing on their shelf again 

My white and blue and speckled store! 


I could be quiet there at night 

Beside the fire and by myself, 

Sure of a bed and loath to leave 

The ticking clock and the shining delph! 


Och! but I’m weary of mist and dark, 

And roads where there’s never a house nor 
bush, 

And tired I am of bog and road, 

And the crying wind and the lonesome 
hush! 


And I am praying to God on high, 
And I am praying him night and day, 
For a little house, a house of my own— 
Out of the wind’s and the rain’s way. 


The Terrible Robber Men 
Oh I wish the sun was bright in the sky, 
And the fox was back in his den O! 
For always I’m hearing the passing by 
Of the terrible robber men O! 
Of the terrible robber men. 


Oh what does the fox carry over the rye, 
When it’s bright in the morn again O! 
And what is it making the lonesome cry 
With the terrible robber men O! 

With the terrible robber men. 


Oh I wish the sun was bright in the sky, 
And the fox was back in his den O! 

For always I’m hearing the passing by 
Of the terrible robber men VU! 

With the terrible robber men. 


A Ballad Maker 
Once I loved a maiden fair, 
Over the hills and far away, 
Lands she had and lovers to spare, 
Over the hills and far away. 
And I was stooped and troubled sore, 
And my face was pale, and the coat I wore 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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AST spring I had the privilege 
of reading the five thousand 
poems submitted in the Scho- 
lastic’s nationwide competition 

and choosing from them a number of 
finalists not too unwieldy to go to the 
judges. I look back on the experience 
as one of the most exhilarating of my 
literary career. To keep from getting 
“stale” from so large a dose of poetry 
at one time, once in every so often I 
would stop short and do something 
else, as a coffee-drinker in Vienna 
takes a sip of water to bring back the 
flavor of the first taste. But what 
really kept me going was the knowl- 
edge that at any moment something 
might give me the true thrill that 
comes from poetry, the thrill of recog- 
nizing that something worth saying 
has been beautifully said. Each time 
that came, whether from a line, a 
phrase or a group of verses, I put 
those verses aside—and that was the 
pile of manuscripts that went to the 
judges. 

So you can see why your own book, 
our own Scholastic book, Saplings, 
gives me the purest pleasure of the 
opening season. For here I find again 
so many of these very poems. Mr. 
Gould, in sympathetically editing this 
collection of poems, short stories and 
descriptive writings submitted for the 
seventh season of the Scholastic, Na- 
tional High School, and Quill and 
Scroll Awards, conducted annually by 
this magazine, has included not only 
the prize-winning verses but as many 
of the others as he was able to get in. 
The stories, the play, the essays, are 
all good, but my concern today is with 
the poetry, which makes me tell you, 
as emphatically as I can, that Saplings 
‘should be in the library of every high 
school that pays the least attention to 
creative writing. For there is *some- 
thing inspiring about it that may start 
you writing for yourself—not just for 
prizes or for publication, but for two 
deeply important reasons. First, youth 
is the singing season of your whole 
life, and your life will have missed 
something if in your high school years 
you have not at least tried to begin to 
sing. Second, nothing will so help you 
to appreciate poetry as trying to cre- 
ate it for yourself. 


When you do, you soon find—I hope 
—that you can’t write poetry merely 
by wanting to, any more than you can 
sing by just opening your mouth and 
making a noise. This is why I would 
jike. you to add Writing Poetry, by 


N 


Marie Gilchrist, to your equipment. 
There are in the fine public library 
at Cleveland, Ohio, several rooms set 
aside for meeting places of literary 
clubs, and of these the loveliest is the 
Stevenson Room. Miss Gilchrist, as- 
sistant in this room, was called upon 
to direct a group of high school boys 
and girls who had asked for a poetry 
club and “wanted to write poetry.” 
She did not “teach them how’—no 
one can!—but she did work with and 
for them with genuine understanding 
and sensible sympathy. What these 
young people learned from her and 
from their studies in poetry is to be 
found in chapters on language, im- 
agery, rhythm, sound, and form espe- 
cially as these are concerned with 
poetic expression of modern times, and 
it would be hard to find a simple guide 
more lucid and stimulating. At the 
close are 48 pages of poems by this 
group—the same sort of young poems 
as are in Saplings—and a brief list of 
helpful books. 


The poems in New-Strung Bow are 
by 29 undergraduates of Sarah Law- 
rence, Bronxville, N. Y., a college 
devoted to progressive education; the 
poets are a shade older than most of 
those in our competition, but still 
young enough to be classed among be- 
ginners. The foreword by Lee Wilson 
Dodd calls attention to the fact that 
in this environment “creative ability 
in the arts is fostered and seems to 
take its place as something normal and 
desirable in any well-rounded scheme 
of human values,” but the first thing 
I noticed about the poems was that 
the best of them, like the best of the 
high school poems, arose from some- 
thing deeply felt, whether small or 
great. It may be in this collection 
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something seen, like the “Vermont 
Landscape” where “clean stars shine 
through a misty sky of purple,” or an 
experience that goes to the core, like 
that of the girl, who, returning in the 
sleeper to school and thinking of all 
she will say to her room-mate and all 
she might have said, brings the reverie 
to a wrenching stop with “I keep for- 
getting that she is dead.” 

If your school or your library takes 
an interest in the work of contem- 
porary poets—and there are few of 
either that do not—the new revised 
edition of Harriet Monroe’s Poets and 
Their Art will be a welcome guide. 
Miss Monroe in 1912 founded the 
magazine Poetry and has maintained 
its course through all sorts of bad 
weather ; even in the present hurricane 
it is managing somehow to keep above 
water. During this time we have had 
a re-awakening of interest in poetry in 
America, and she has had, all things 
taken together, more to do with it than 
any one other person. Poetry has in- 
troduced to the world writers whose 
names all the world now knows. In 
the new edition of this favorite work 
Miss Monroe discusses the art of six- 
teen living American poets and three 
—Vachel Lindsay, Amy Lowell, and 
Elinor Wylie—whose work has but 
lately closed. She has chapters on 
classics from Chaucer to Whitman and 
a section of editorial comments that 
you will find of high value if you in- 
tend to go on writing. I hope you will 
not think I am throwing cold water 
on your ambitions when I tell you that 
one of the most helpful chapters is 
one called “Those We Reject,” for it 
will tell you why poems are rejected. 

I have space for but one story this 
time, but not the least difficulty in 
choosing it. The Young Ravenels, by 
Elsie Singmaster, is such a family 
story as seldom comes to readers in 
the late teens; so seldom indeed that 
when a novel of this kind is written 
it is promptly compared with Little 
Women. This book will be, no doubt, 
but only because it is made out of 
the life of a happy, enterprising and 
united American family in which there 
are four young people in process of 
growing up. For the young Ravenels 
are not all girls; they include a boy 
preparing for a college education and 
not knowing what he will do with it, 
two daughters in their teens, each with 
a career in her mind, and a small boy 
as earnest and busy as a tadpole. It is 
a story of today, for the situation on 
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which it hinges would have been al- 
most impossible in Louisa Alcott’s time, 
but I am sure Miss Alcott would have 
hurrahed over this story. 

Both parents are charming; the 
father, an artist, has been able to keep 
up with the normal financial demands 
of so large a group; the competent and 
delightful mother was before her mar- 
riage an unusually successful teacher. 
But the mural decorations of a state- 
house, payment for which means a 
whole year’s income, are held up by 
the legislature for at least two years, 
a mortgage payment on the home must 
be met or the home must go, and just 
at this juncture comes a hurry-call for 
the mother to help out, at a larger 
salary than usual, in a school in the 
West. The modern touch to the situa- 
tion is the fact that the mother goes, 
but the good old American quality is 
in the heartache it gives her to leave 
the family to its own devices, the tem- 
porary chaos into which it throws the 
family, and the grand way in which 
everyone reacts to the new necessity. 
Everything seems to happen that a 
mother expects will take place if she 
should take her eye off the household, 
and the result is that one reads at a 


high speed. 


Padraic Colum 


(Concluded from page 13) 
Was thin as my supper the night before 
Over the hills and far away. 


Once I passed in the Autumn late, 

Over the hills and far away, 

Her bawn and barn and painted gate, 
Over the hills and far away. 

She was leaning there in the twilight space, 
Sweet sorrow was on her fair young face, 
And her wistful eyes were away from the 


place, 
Over the hills and far away. 


Maybe she thought as she watched me 
come, 

Over the hills and far away, 

With my awkward stride and my face so 
glum, 

Over the hills and far away. 

Spite of his stoop, he still is young, 

They say he goes the Shee among, 

Ballads he makes; I’ve heard them sung 

Over the hills and far away. 


She gave me good-night in gentle wise, 
Over the hills and far away, 

Shyly lifting to mine, dark eyes, 

Over the hills and far away. 

What could I do but stop and speak, 

And she no longer proud, but meek? 

She plucked me a rose like her wild-rose 


cheek— 
Over the hills and far away, 


To-morrow Mavourneen a sleeveen weds, 

Over the hills and far away, 

With corn in haggard and cattle in sheds, 

Over the hills and far away. 

And I who have lost her, the dear, the 
rare— 

be = I got me this ballad to sing at the 
air, 

*Twill bring enough money to drown my 


care, 
Over the hills and far away. 
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To Each His Home 
“Habitant,” by David McCord, Yale Re- 
view, Autumn. 
The constant water round the circling 
shore, 
The lake’s cup level at the giant’s lip, 
Bending the blue sky to the forest floor 
As the great ocean drowns the little ship; 
Secret and sunny in the graphic trade 
Of river clouds blown up from Tadousac, 
Or anxious troubler of the birchen shade 
Above the portage where the mud is 
black: 
Into this silence comes the duck in spring, 
The blade in summer, and the moose at 
fall; 
The druid loon with excellent web and 
wing 
On lonely passages of lonely call, 
And where the admiral flies his brief 
amen, 
O marvellous singing of the winter wren! 
Suggestions for Study: 

Would you call this poem a sonnet? What is 
the theme? What does the sustained sentence 
structure do for the atmosphere of the poem? 
What is the author’s reason for writing poem? 
Give examples of interésting imagery and ap- 
propriate diction. 


The Prodigal's Return 


“Home Again from America,” by Louis 
Adamic, Harper’s, October. 

The recipient of a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship which required him to go to Europe 
for a year, Mr. Adamic, a native of Car- 
niola, a tiny Slovenian province, but an 
inhabitant of America for nineteen years, 
looked with misgiving on the prospect of 
a visit home. For sixteen years he had 
spoken, written, read only English. He 
had been an American soldier in the 
World War. He was an American writer 
on American subjects. He had married an 
American girl. At the most he would visit 
his old home, his parents and brothers and 
sisters, for a few hours on Sunday after- 
noon. 

But as they approached Carniola, the 
countryside and its people smiled for 
them. They were known, heralded, made 
welcome. In a village so tiny that it 
seemed a stage set for a musical comedy, 
with its dancing happy villagers, they 
stayed for days. Affectionately, the family 
received back the prodigal and his Ameri- 
can wife to their 600-year-old ancestral 
home; and the prodigal, in turn, explained 
the American scene, to incredible ears and 
eyes. 

Suggestions for Study: 
Read this article carefully. List the chief 
ints of contrast between life in Carniola and 

life in America. Why are art and letters more 
honored there than here? What gives the story 
of the author’s return to his native land its 
extraordinary vividness? Write an appreciative 
character sketch of its people. 

Try to record your impressions of a place and 
of people you have revisited after a long ab- 
sence. Put the force of your story into ver 
and nouns. Give adjectives and adverbs a much 
needed rest. 


eS 


In Lighter Vein 


“Those Nonsensical Victorians,’ by 


Frances Wentworth Knickerbocker, The 

Bookman, September. 

Nonsensical? It is the only thing the 
Victorians have not been called! But to 
say that the Victorians were the creators 
of nonsense is not paradox but mere fact, 
declares Miss Knickerbocker, reminding 


LITERARY 
LEADS 





us of Lewis Carroll’s Alice, The Hunting 
of the Snark, and Thackeray’s The Rose 
and the Ring. It is a truism, she declares, 
that only the greatly in earnest can be 
greatly nonsensical—that it takes uncom- 
mon sense to write real nonsense. It was 
a gift possessed in happy measure by Ed- 
ward Lear, the landscape painter. His 
Book of Nonsense, full: of delicious ab- 
surdities in drawings and in verse, estab- 
lished for all time the nonsense limerick. 
For of limericks, Walter de la Mare tells 
us, there are two kinds, “the mere limerick 
and the Lear limerick.” 

Suggestions for Study: 

Define nonsense. Why can only the greatly 
in earnest be greatly nonsensical? Find examples 
to prove your point. Read “The Hunting of the 
Snark,” Alice-in-Wonderland. What nonsense 
there most appeals to you? Write a character 
sketch of Edward Lear, based upon the complete 
article in The Bookman. Read several of fis 
limericks. Point out their excellences, Who was 
Mr. Dodgson? What other eminent Victorians 
do you know? Investigate the nonsense verse of 
Carolyn Wells. 


Why They Do and Don't 
“Wanderlust of the Wild,” by J. Frank 

Dobie, Nature Magazine, October. 

Nothing in all Nature is more dramatic, 
more wonder-arousing than the migrations 
of the animal world. Just as wonderful 
and more puzzling, have been the sporadic 
migrations of certain animals commonly 
regarded as non-migratory. The phenomena 
which Mr. Dobie records, he gathered from 
the chronicles of men who were in the 
Southwest when it was still a vast desert. 
The lobo, or gray wolf of the prairies, who 
ordinarily runs singly, is the subject of 
one of these stray migrations—attested to 
in 1879. Another great migration—of 
squirrels, this time—took place in 1858, 
and there is evidence that prairie dogs 
back in frontier days pushed south in 
hordes. 

Suggestions for Study: 

Illustrate by several examples awe-inspiring, 
migrations of animals. What does Mr. Dobie 
gain for his article by the specific sources from 
which he gets his material? Do you know of 
any such phenomenon as he here records? Teli 
in detail one of the migrations he describes— 
the gray wolf, the squirrel, the prairie dog. Have 
you ever known the “curse of locusts?” Describe 
the experience. 


Mrs. Lincoln 


“Mary Todd Lincoln,” by Carl Sandburg, 
Woman’s Home Companion, ober. 
(Part II of a continued biography.) 
The author of that most interesting biog- 

raphy of Lincoln, The Prairie Years, 

writes a penetrating and sympathetic 
study of Mrs. Lincoln. The private and 
public life of this oddly-matched couple, 

“the long and the short of it,” as Lincoln 

said more than once, has always invited 

biographers and readers. Mr. Sandburg 
brings before an ever-interested public 

Mary Todd, as Lincoln and her sons, and 

as her friends and enemies knew her. A 

woman of intense pride, violent temper, 

vehement speech, she was also loving, 
sympathetic, devoted to those she loved. 

Suggestions for Study: 

Have you read Forever Free, and With Malice 
Toward None by Honoré Willsie Morrow? What 
knowledge of Mrs. Lincoln’s character do these 
stories give? Outline this article carefully. Give 
a suitable title to each main section. What gen- 
eral impression of Mrs. Lincoln does Carl Sand- 
burg build? How? What qualities as a biogra- 

her aoe he reveal? Have you read The Prairig¢ 

ears 








Midwestern Primitive 
(Continued from page 8) 


“You aren’t going to let those people see 
you in that!” How could she ever get 
anywhere with all this family to pull up 
after her? Mother looked like an old farm 
woman. Bert felt ready to cry and could 
scarcely bear to hear the quiet sound of 
the voices in the dining room. 


The coffee cups were all set out on the 
little old sewing table that she was using 
for a serving table. She was going to 
serve her coffee with dessert, the right 
way. “Ah, let ’em have their coffee!” Mrs. 
Hohenschuh pleaded. She thought it was 
terrible to deprive people of coffee all 
through a meal. The old lady made off 
into the garden. But Bert knew how 
mother was. It would be a miracle if she 
let any people get away without talking 
to them, and probably telling them the 
whole family history! 

Bert took in the fragrant coffee and 
home-made ice cream. Well, they did like 
that! The woman in the cute green dress 
(she didn’t seem to be the author’s wife, 
after all; that was the one who didn’t look 
nearly so much like “somebody”—it sur- 
prised Bert) said very flatteringly, “What 
delicious ice cream! Did you make it 
yourself?” The older woman—that was 
Mrs. Drayton—smiled up at Bert. The talk 
was freer now. The author seemed to be 
saying the least of any of them, though. 
That seemed funny to Bert. Mr. Drayton 
was lots more talkative and full of fun— 
peppier. 

She was almost happy, when she hap- 
pened to look out of the window and saw 
mother climbing up from the cellar-way 
outside, lugging something—a bottle! Oh, 
for ... Before she got a chance to go out 
to the kitchen the old lady came, shy but 
beaming, into the room, with a big bottle 
of that dandelion wine. Bert was in tor- 
ment. As if these people cared for any- 
thing like that! 

But there mother stood and there was 
nothing to do but introduce her. It was 
all the worse, somehow, that they were 
being so polite and nice. “This is my 
mother, Mrs. Hohenschuh.” Mother began 
to beam at that. She loved to entertain 
people. 

“Well, I thought it was mean you folks 
had to go all that time without your coffee, 
so I just brought you something else to 
drink. If you ain’t afraid somebody’s go- 
ing to get after you—ach, it’s all so funny 
these days—maybe you'll take a little drink 
of this wine. It’s dandelion.” 

Bert couldn’t stand it. She made for the 
kitchen. She sat down there, clenched her 
fists, and felt that she would actually fly 
to pieces. 


The voices were louder in the dining 
room. She heard delighted laughter. Yes, 
now mother had an audience, and she was 
just laying herself out for them—Bert 
knew how! She burned with humiliation. 
The whole thing was spoiled. 


Bert got up and began feverishly to 
clean the messy plates and stack them 
together. She couldn’t eat a thing herself, 
not even good little crisp bits of chicken 
that were left. Mother had got hold of 
the people now. She heard them leave the 


dining room, and then the whole party 
trailed past the kitchen windows. Mother 
waddled in the lead. She was going to 
take them’ all out and show ‘them her 
flower beds. 

Maynard was whining. “Are you going 
to take me in and introduce me, mother?” 

“No.” 

They were all out in the garden. Mrs. 
Hohenschuh always thought it her duty 
as a hostess to take her guests out and 
show them everything she had. But it was 
a long time since she had got hold of any 
people so appreciative as these. 

“Well, I don’t know as there’s anything 
you folks’ll care much about looking at.” 
(she didn’t mean that; she said it in a 
rich, comfortable tone). “I only got the 
same old kind of flowers I’ve always had, 
they ain’t any of these new-fangled kinds 
with fancy names here.” 

“Oh, we adore seeing them!” the woman 
in the green dress cried enthusiastically. 

Mrs. Hohenschuh beamed. “Well, I 
think they’re pretty nice, they suit me, 
but there’s lots of folks nowadays wants 
different things, I guess. Ja! Anyway, that 
don’t worry me. I let ’em talk. I go on 
doing things the way I want to.” 

The people all laughed, and she was 
gratified. 

Mrs. Hohenschuh stood fat and beaming 
while they looked and wandered about. 
She thought her garden was pretty nice— 
ja, you bet she did! And these folks all 
seemed to think so too. Why, they was 
awful nice folks! Why had Bert got so 
fussed over having them here to dinner? 
Why, they was real nice and common! 
That one in the green dress (she was 
older than she wanted to let on, too, Mrs. 
Hohenschuh shrewdly judged) did the 
most running around and palavering; but 
those other two, that husband and wife, 
enjoyed things just as much. The man in 
the glasses was real nice. So was his wife, 
although she didn’t have so much to say. 
But those other two, she kind of liked 
the best of the bunch. The woman was 
real sensible, the things she said and the 
questions she asked; and the man kind of 
trailed around after the others and looked 
at things on his own account, the way 
Mrs. Hohenschuh liked to have folks do. 


“Have you had your garden long, Mrs. 
Hohenschuh?” 

“Ja, ever since we moved into town. 
That’s—ach, it’s twenty years, I guess! 
Bert, she was only just in high school. 
That was partly why we come. The boys, 
they didn’t get to finish, but Pa he said 
Bert was to get her diploma, she was 
always the smartest, anyway. Ja, how old 
was Bert, then? She’s thirty-seven now. 
Ja, she’s such a thin little sliver, I don’t 
know, women seems to want to be that 
way now, but she’s thirty-seven! Her and 
Arlie’s been married twelve years a’ready; 
and then this here little fellow’s all they’ve 
got! Ach, I don’t know!” 


As she talked, in her deep comfortable 
voice, rich with chuckles and drolleries of 
German inflection, she waddled about 
among the flower beds, pointing out this 
kind and that. “These? Moss roses, I call 
’em. I guess that ain’t the right name, 
some folks says not, but they grow just 
the same—ain’t that so?” The moss roses 
in their flat matted bed on the hot earth 
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were gay spots of scarlet and crimson, 
yellow, cerise, and white. They made one 
of the women think of the colors in patch- 
work quilts, she said. 

“She’s got the real old honest-to-God 
peppermint! I haven’t smelled any of that 
for years.” 

“Peppermint? Ja, that I always have. 
That I like too.” 

Mrs. Hohenschuh picked one of each 
kind of. flowers for every person. “Hold 
on, now! You ain’t got any of the pansies 
yet.” A circle of sticks set upright—little 
thin sticks with flaking bark—inclosed the 
colored pansies. The tiger lilies grew in 
a straggling bunch tied with twine. “Pick 
yourself some if you like ’em. Go ahead!” 
What else were the flowers here for? 
“Here’s a color you ain’t got, if you like 
them zinnies, Mrs.—well, you'll have to 
excuse me, I can’t remember, all you 
folk’s: names.” 

The house seemed cool when they went 
inside. 

“Oh, you don’t want to go yet! Come in 
and set awhile and let’s finish our visit.” 

Mrs. Hohenschuh led them into the 
parlor. 

Mrs. Drayton was tired, even Mr. Dray- 
ton—although still genial—was ready to 
stop; but the others seemed insatiable, 
and the writer most of all. Bert had heard 
her mother’s invitation and burned with 
helpless shame. What else was mother go- 
ing to show? There was no chance for her 
talk with the author. 

“Tl show you Pa’s picture, Mr.—ach, 
that name’s gone again! Well, I guess you 
know I mean you? Sure! That’s right.” 

She got down that old faded purple 
plush album that held all the family pic- 
tures: Bert and the boys when they were 
youngsters, Mr. Hohenschuh when he first 
came to this country, chance, pictures of 
shamefaced hired men. The writers looked 
at all the pictures with a gravity that Bert 
couldn’t fathom, Mr. Drayton laughed and 
made funny remarks about the clothes that 
pleased mother, and Mrs. Drayton looked 
at everything last with a pleased but tired 
smile; she wasn’t quite in on all the things 
the others were, Bert thought. “Ja, look at 
that one! Ain’t he funny-looking, though? 
He was a cousin of mine.” Bert sat and 
suffered. Maynard sidled into the room. He 
couldn’t give up the promise of being in- 
troduced. The women smiled. But they 
went on making that fuss over mother. 

When she had shown them the_photo- 
graphs she had to let them see her other 
things: the shells and the “curios” that she 
prized so, and that she kept on a shelf in 
the bookcase. They were asking about fancy 
work. Did she ever make the real old 
knitted lace? Ja, not so much knit as cro- 
chet, though—wait, she’d show them! It 
would be just like her to ask them all up 
to her room to look through those terrible 
drawers—and if she did that Bert was 
ready to kill herself. That room of mother’s 
with dresses hanging on nails, and quilts 
piled up in the corner, drawers filled with 
old shawls, pieces of cloth, silk gowns, 
baby dresses—a perfect museum! 

Well, they weren’t paying any attention 
to her and Maynard anyway, so Bert went 
back to the dining room. She might as well 
clear off the table. At least they were stay- 
ing a long time and seemed to be enjoying 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Minor Parties in the 
Campaign 


N every nation there are some people 

who want things kept as they are and 

others who believe in radical change. 
Their proportions vary, of course, but 
throughout Europe, radical movements are 
strong, and socialist parties have frequent- 
ly attained partial control of governments, 
while in Russia, the Communists, or ex- 
treme socialists, have exercised an absolute 
dictatorship for fifteen years. 

In the United States, radical parties 
have played a comparatively weak role. 
Though conceived in revolution, the repub- 
lic has maintained traditions of pioneering 
individualism, high standards of living, and 
at least theoretical equality which seem to 
discourage the growth of radicalism. 
Throughout our history we have been pre- 
dominantly a two-party country. Despite 
many changes, factions, and splits, two 
groups representing fairly consistent ten- 
dencies have teen in existence most of the 
time since the administration of John 
Adams: (1) The Federalists, Whigs, or 
since 1854, the Republicans; (2) The orig- 
inal Republicans or anti-Federalists, suc- 
ceeded by the Democratic-Republicans, 
and known since Andrew Jackson’s time 
simply as Democrats. Many minor parties 
have also sprung up from time to time, 
such as the Free Soil, the “Know-Noth- 
ing,” the Populist, the Progressive or “Bull 
Moose,” and the Farmer-Labor, usually as 
spontaneous movements of economic pro- 
test. No third party, however, has ever 
elected a President or obtained more than 
a small fraction of the electoral votes. The 
high-water mark in popular vote so far 
reached by a third-party movement was 
that of the late Senator LaFollette of Wis- 
consin, who in 1924 polled 4,800,000. 

In times of depression, radical move- 
ments are always active. Though their ac- 
tual membership may be small, thousands 
of independent voters, dissatisfied with ex- 
isting conditions and unable to discern 
any substantial difterence between the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats, tend to vote 
for the minor parties. In the coming elec- 
tion this “protest” vote promises to be un- 
usually large. Most of it will go to Nor- 
man Thomas and James H. Maurer, the 
candidates of the Socialist Party for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

(Continued on next page) 






NORMAN THOMAS 


The Socialist Party's 
Candidate for 
President 


IGH pCHOOL students of 
America ought to support 
the Socialist Party because it 
gives them their only reason- 

able hope of living out lives of honest 
usefulness without fear of chronic un- 
employment or the dreadful threat of 
a new World War. In three hundred 
words I do not have space to prove 
this statement. I do not need, however, 
to prove to intelligent high school 
students that the world is making a 
dreadful mess in managing the natu- 
ral resources and the machinery which, 
if properly managed, would provide 
abundance for all. We have instead 
wholesale unemployment, tragically 
low wages, abounding poverty. The 
machine, instead of being a blessing 
to all of us, is to many of us a curse, 
and it becomes a curse to all of us if 
machinery and the modern science 
which has made it possible are applied 
to the great arts of destruction in 


Personal 


Message 


to High School 
Students 
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wholesale and catastrophic war. 

The Socialist Party says that the 
time has come for all of the workers 
together, and by workers we include 
those who toil with hand and brain, to 
own collectively natural resources and 
those great aggregations of machinery 
which workers cannot own individual- 
ly. What is thus owned should be 
managed under a national economic 
plan for general use and not for profit. 
Under this system we believe that we 
can establish liberty and equality and 
make peace and fellowship more like- 
ly. On the road to the socialist goal we 
are sure that by plans which we have 
set forth plainly in our platform we 
can repeal unemployment, bring help 
to the farmers, and make the peace of 
the world more secure. That is why 
high school students who want to see 
machinery controlled for life rather 
than for death should support the So- 
cialist Party. 








A FEW DEFINITIONS OF MUCH-CONFUSED WORDS 


SOCIALISM is a broad name for the 
movement springing from Karl Marx, 
whose most distinctive feature is a demand 
for the reorganization of society in the 
interest of the working classes, under a 
strong central authority, through public 
ownership aud management of land, indus- 
try, and all basic economic activities, and 
the abolition of private profit. Socialists 
are of many overlapping varieties, e.g., 
State, guild, Christian, Fabian socialists, 
etc. On the whole, they believe in attaining 
their aims through the use of the ballot, 
and they oppose an armed revolution. 





COMMUNISM, as a theory, places 
emphasis on the ownership of all goods in 
common, with absolute equality, as in vari- 
ous colonies, mostly religious in origin, 
which flourished during the 19th Century. 
It is the name originally adopted by Marx, 
and the name oftenest applied to the par- 
ty which today controls Soviet Russia, 
otherwise known as the Bolsheviki. In 
practice, Communism differs from Social- 
ism chiefly in the matter of tactics. It in- 
sists the class struggle can have no other 
end than a violent revolution, and thereby 
justifies the use of force to attain its ends. 


ANARCHISM is the theory that all gov- 
ernment is evil, and that all forms of out- 
side control over the individual should be 
abolished. It is therefore directly opposed 
to Socialism. In popular belief, anarchists 
are people with long hair who throw 
bombs, and it is true that some anarchists 
have assassinated heads of states. But 
many noble idealists have been “philo- 
sophical anarchists” who would shrink 
from any form of violence. 


Two good books on these subjects are Harry 
W. Laidler’s History of Socialist Thought, and 
Bertrand Russell’s Proposed Roads to Freedom. 








Minor Parties 


(Continued from preceding page) 

The Socialist Party (originally called 
Social-Democratic), was organized in 1900 
and was an offshoot of an older radical 
group, the Socialist Labor Party. Socialism 
is not a movement native to America, and 
much of the prejudice against it is due to 
the fact that foreign influences from the 
large cities have always been strong in it. 
Nevertheless its first great hero, Eugene 
V. Debs, was an American railway union 
organizer from Terre Haute, Indiana. Debs 
was the Socialist candidate in five elections 
(the last time when he was serving his 
term in the Atlanta Penitentiary for ob- 
structing World War recruiting). The 
highest vote he obtained was nearly one 
million in 1920. In 1924 the Socialists en- 
dorsed LaFollette, but since then they have 
been building up their organization with a 
group of younger leaders, chief of whom 
is Norman Thomas. 

Thomas was born in Marion, Ohio, the 
son of a clergyman, and was himself for 
many years a Presbyterian minister. He is 
a graduate of Princeton, and a man of re- 
finement and brilliant abilities as a writer 
and speaker. Because he is a “gentleman,” 
he has been treated with a good deal of 
tolerance by capitalists and roundly 
cursed by more radical groups. From his 
church work in the poor Harlem district 
of New York, he became interested in so- 
cial service, and in 1917 found himself un- 
able to accept the prevailing attitudes of 
church and state toward the war. He 
joined the Socialists, founded The World 
Tomorrow, and has since grown steadily 
in force as a radical leader. He is the 
author of several books, especially Ameri- 
ca’s Way Out. He has been a chronic can- 
didate for office as mayor of New York 
City, governor, or President. In 1928 he 
received the low total of 267,000 votes, but 
this year he is making a strong campaign 
throughout the union, and straw ballots 
point to a Socialist vote of over 2,000,000. 

Thomas’s running-mate, Maurer, is a 
veteran labor leader, president of the 
Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, 
and formerly a city councilman of Read- 
ing. 

It might be supposed that radicals who 
are opposed to the present economic sys- 
tem would present a united front against 
the old-line parties. But this has never 
been the case. There is, in fact, far more 

(Concluded on page 29) 





In the September 24 issue we published, as deco- 
rative symbols with party platforms, an elephant, 
a.donkey, and for the Socialists, an arm and 
hammer. We were immediately taken to task by 
the Socialist Labor Party. The arm and mer 
belongs to the S.L.P. alone, never to the Social- 
ists, who are nothing but “liberal reformers,” 
while the Socialist Labor Party are the original 
Socialists! The proper emblem of the Socialists, 
it seems, is the arm and torch (or sometimes, 
two clasped hands). So 
below, by way of apology, 
we print the official em- 
blem of the S.L.P. on the 
left, and of the S.P. on 
the right. 
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The following articles have all something 
pertinent to say about the farmer in the 
United States. The should be of special 
interest in farming communities, where 
they may serve to magnify personal prob- 
lems to social dimensions. 

“Helping the Farmer Out” by Owen P. 
White, Collier’s, October 8, 1932. 

“Food and Folks from the Hinterland” by 
O. E. Baker, Survey Graphic, October. 

“The Farmer’s Holiday” by Jay N. Dar- 
ling, New Outlook, October. 

“Agriculture,” Time, August 22nd and 
September 5th. 

“Agriculture and the Railroads,” New Re- 
public, September 28, 1932. 

“What Can the Farmers Gain?,” New Re- 
public, September 21, 1932. 

“Skimmed Milk and Watered Stocks,” by 
E. R. McIntyre, Nation, September 28, 
1932. 

“The Farmer’s Plight,” by Bernard Ostro- 
lent, New York Times Feature Section, 
September 25, 1932. 


* * * 


“The Secret International,” The Living 

Age, October. 

This article would indicate that private 
manufacturers of arms and munitions 
have deliberately sought to stir up war 
scares, to influence public opinion in favor 
of war, and to bribe public officials at 
home and abroad. Names of firms and in- 
dividuals are given, altholigh the article 
neglects to state the exact methods used 
to foment rumors and to corrupt the press. 

By referring to The Martial Sbdirit and to 
The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, study 
how the newspapers of 1890 stirred up the Span- 
ish-American War. By consulting the New York 
Times Index and the Reader’s Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature, see what you can learn about 
William B. Shearer’s activities in behalf of 
Bethlehem Steel at the Disarmament Conference 
of 1927. ad * ° 
City Planning, a group of articles, Survey 

Graphic, October. 

If you were to start from scratch to rebuild 
your present community with the same indus- 
tries, area, location, and population it now 
owns, how would you do it? 

~ * - 


“Something for,/“Nothing,” by John T. 
Flynn, Collier’s, October 8, 1982. 
Barnum must have been correct. This 

article explains the tricks by which 40,000 
side-walk, carnival, and auction merchants 
fleece the public of $150,000,000 a year, 
selling knives that won’t cut, pens that 
won’t write, watches that won’t tell time, 
and polish that won’t shine. 

After reading this article, compare the stunts 
of the circus merchant -to the false or misleading 
statements of. certain advertisers. Is Caveat Emp- 
tor (Let the buyer avenge the philosophy of 
all selling today? Compare the pitchman’s motto, 
“Never give a sucker an even break,” with the 
trade practices of the medieval guilds. In the 
long run, does the individual buyer or the whole 
of society have to pay for these worthless 
articles? 

* * * 


“What About Hawaii,” by Lillian Symes, 

Harpers, October. ; 

The writing of Lillian Symes is..always 
interesting. This time she has an unusual- 
ly interesting subject to boot. In a some- 
what superficial manner, she outlines the 
personality of Hawaii and its social, politi- 
cal, and economic. problems. Many of your 

reconceived notions .of the territory will 
a ede and..you.,will, certainly. wish 
to learn;,more about, it. 


“Look..over your community, considering the 
same points which Miss Symes considers in Ha- 


. 


waii, and if you can, write an article as com. 
petent as hers, 


* * 


“The Common Cold,” Fortune, October. 

Acute coryza, alias the common cold, 
costs the United States at least $2,000,- 
000,000 a year. Most people have from two 
to three colds a year. And yet no doctor 
can say for certain what causes a cold, 
what prevents one, or what cures one. 
They are not even certain what a cold is. 
What is known definitely about the many 
varieties of the common cold and its treat- 
ment is well covered in this article. 

How much of the money spent on colds can 
be saved by taking medical advice? Compare 
the methods and assertions of the makers of 
patent cold cures with those of the medical pro- 
fession. What are the best methods of cold 
treatment suggested in the article? 

*. « * 


“Samuel Insull,” by Marquis W. Childs, 
New Republic, September 28, et seq, 
1982. 

When Insull was riding the crest, he 
was pictured in the Middle West as a sort 
of Santa Claus. Since he has gone the to- 
boggan route, the fashion is to equip him 
with horns and cloven hooves. This series 
by Childs is a fair recital of the rise and 
fall of the nearest counterpart of Ivar 
Kreuger we have had to date. 

How does Insull compare with cther indus- 
trial leaders? What were the reasons for his 
conduct? To what extent were investors in his 
companies to blame for their ‘losses? How did 
he affect electric rates? 


“Tammany Hall, Inc.,” by Henry T. Prin- 
gle, Atlantic, October. 

Mr. Pringle tells, as competently as any- 
one can, exactly what is that thing called 
Tammany. There is as much to be learned 
about the United States in this article as 
in a history of the opening of the West. 

Tammany Hall in New York City is simply 
a lodge composed of the dominant political pow- 
ers of the city. Do you know who controls the 
vote in your community? ‘Compare and contrast 
the political machine of your town or country 
with the political machine. of New York City. 
Who are the people on your state committee for 
the Democratic or Republican party? Who are 
the members from your state on the national 
committee of the parties? 

* * #* 


Tenth Anniversary Number, Foreign. Af- 
fairs, October. 

Walter Lippmann, Harold Laski, and 
George W. Wickersham are .among the 
contributors .to this issue which, in part, 
reviews international history of the last 
ten years. 

* * * 


“Good Men Wanted,” by Walter Lipp- 
mann, American, September. 

Considering the lowly state of American 
public office, Walter Lippman suggests 
that Al Smith, Calvin Coolidge, Newton 
Baker, and other retired statesmen should 
be working for the nation in the House of 
Representatives. 

What are the conditions which keep good men 
out of politics? What factors draw men to pub- 
lic office? How would you make public ‘office 
more attractive to the best talent of the country? 

* * * ‘ 


“Halitosis,” by Robert H. Brotman, H 
genia, October. 
Heré are the facts about bad breath and 

how to prevent it. 

Is bad breath a disease in itself or is it a 
@ymptom of disease? Does it do any good to 
sweeten the breath with: deoderants, or do you 
have to go to the root of the trouble? In what 
conditions is a' mouth wash effective? 
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UP FROM SLAVERY 


Il. The Craftsmen of the Middle Ages 


FTER the fall of the Roman 
Empire, the life of Western 
Europe was almost wholly 
agricultural up to the year 
1000. Men lived together in small 
villages and those who did the work 
were the serfs of the feudal nobles 
who owned the land by grants from 
the king. They were not free in our 
sense, and most of their labor be- 
longed to the lord. They could not 
leave the estate or manor to which 
they were attached. But neither could 
they be sold from the land. That was 
a gain in the upward movement from 
slavery. They at least had the oppor- 
tunity to work, and hence were pro- 
tected from unemployment. Still bet- 
ter, they had the right to use some of 
their time for themselves. 


Each of these village communities 
was almost wholly self-sufficing, and 
each family produced nearly all its 
own food and clothing. The surplus, 
which went to the lord, was used for 
his personal consumption, for the 
maintenance of his small private 
army, 94 for war. From the Eleventh 
Century on, however, there was in- 
creasing trade, and with it a greater 
division of labor. Fairs brought wool- 
ens, cloth, cutlery, salt, fish, and 
rough tools from other regions, and 
later, pepper and spices from the far- 
away Orient. There had always been 
some men who specialized in black- 
smithing, and now others became shoe- 
makers, tanners, glovers, weavers, and 
dyers. The peasants began to buy 
these articles instead of making 
them themselves, and thus were en- 
abled to concentrate upon agriculture 
itself. They in turn offered farm 
produce on market days in exchange 
for these manufactured goods. As 
more people took to manufacture and 
trade, towns began to arise. Many of 
the nobles also lived in these towns, 
where their own consumption and that 
of their retainers gave employment to 
such producers of luxury goods as 
silversmiths, goldsmiths, and tapestry 
weavers. ' 


Those who produced and sold manu- 
factured goods tried to keep up the 
prices of their products by preventing 
goods from other cities from being 
sold within the walls of their towns. 
Through the gilds, they sought to pre- 
vent the craftsmen and traders of their 
own. cities. from undercutting each 
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others’ prices. On the other hand, the 
peasants brought their produce into the 
city markets, where they were unor- 
ganized and where they strenuously 
competed with each other to sell their 
crops. In this exchange of products 
the town workers had all the advan- 
tage. 


The Rise of the Gilds 


rhe typical craftsman was at first 
a manual worker who made his prod- 
uct in the back of the shop and sold it 
in the front. He taught his trade to 
one or two apprentices. If he was 
very prosperous, he had a few jour- 
neymen in his employ. He owned his 
tools and materials, as well as his lit- 
tle shop and house. He was therefore 
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a worker, foremen, capitalist, and 
merchant at the same time. At first 
these craftsmen were organized in the 
gild merchant, which included all the 
trades in the city and which was 
somewhat like our modern chambers 
of commerce, although possessing 
more legal powers. Later, as the cities 
grew, the gild merchant split up into 
separate craft gilds, in which the 
master workmen of each craft were 
organized by themselves. Among the 
most prominent of these craft gilds 
were the weavers, haberdashers, dyers, 
skinners, glovers, shoemakers, cutlers, 
bakers,. fishmongers, vintners, brew- 
ers, goldsmiths, and armorers. The 
scale of operations was small in the 
beginning, and little capital was need- 


ed to buy the few tools and the raw 
material required. Often, indeed, the 
customers themselves brought leather, 
gold, or silks to the craftsmen, who 
merely changed its form. Whenever 
this happened, the amount of capital 
needed to set up in business was, of 
course, still less. Under such condi- 
tions, every industrious apprentice 
was fairly sure that after he had 
served his term, learned his trade, and 
worked for wages a year or so, he 
could set up as an independent crafts- 
man and be a member of his par- 
ticular gild. The town workers in the 
early medieval period could thus look 
forward to a relatively secure career. 
The gilds kept prices up to the out- 
sider and performed many other acts 
of positive service to their members. 
By inspecting quality, they protected 
the efficient workers from the competi- 
tion of shoddy goods. By their mutual 
benefit funds, they helped support the 
dependents of a member when he died, 
much as our lodges do today. 


The Coming of the Capitalist 


As business grew in complexity, the 
amount of capital needed to become 
an independent craftsman naturally 
grew too. The owner of a large shop 
no longer had time to work with his 
hands. He had to pay more attention 
to his duties as foreman, merchant, 
and capitalist. Sometimes the last two 
functions alone kept him busy and he 
even ceased being a foreman. Soon it 
was no longer possible for the major- 
ity of the workers to pass through the 
successive stages of apprentice and 
journeyman into that of the inde- 
pendent craftsman and merchant. A 
large class of city workers therefore 
grew up who could not hope to rise 
above the scale of journeyman, and 
who remained as wage-workers for 
the merchant-capitalist. The gilds 
gradually came to be controlled by 
these capitalists, who prevented the 
journeymen from entering these or- 
ganizations. The old gilds eventually 
became wealthy aristocracies serving 
only the privileged minority. In order 
to protect their interests, the journey- 
men formed separate organizations 
called journeymen or yeomen’s gilds. 
These bodies, like our modern trade 
unions, tried to get higher wages for 
their members and also sought to make 
it easier for them to become inde~ 
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pendent master-craftsmen. This move- 
ment was bitterly oposed by the gilds. 
Another type of conflict developed 
between the trading and the manufac- 
turing gilds. The gilds which sold the 
final product to the consumers had an 
advantage over those who merely 
made up the product in the earlier 
stages. Thus the leather-sellers, the 
haberdashers, the grocers, etc., were 
largely able to dictate terms to the 
craftsmen in the leather, clothing, and 
food industries. This tended to reduce 
these other craftsmen from independ- 
ent businessmen to mere workers on 
commission who were paid so much a 
piece, but who usually did not own the 
raw material on which they worked. 


While the gilds and the towns were 
thus developing during the six cen- 
turies from 1100 to 1700, marked 
changes were occurring in rural life. 
The bonds of serfdom were lightened. 
This was due in part to the fact that 
peasants, by escaping into the free 
towns and remaining there for a year 
or more, could become freemen. The 
towns were islands of freedom in a 
sea of serfdom, and their growth gave 
to the more adventurous peasants a 
way of escape. The prevalence today 
of such surnames as Smith, Weaver, 
Baker, Mason, Dyer, Fuller, Draper, 
etc., indicates how the peasants came 
into the towns and adopted the names 
of the crafts which they entered. 
Later the town craftsmen tried to 
protect themselves against the com- 
petition of these country boys. The 
London gilds, for example, finally 
prohibited the sons of countrymen 
from being taught the handicraft 
trades, and these rules were made na- 
tional law in the Sixteenth Century 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth by 
the celebrated Statute of Apprentices. 


The Serf Breaks His Bonds 


Another force which was lightening 
the burden of serfdom was the slowly 
growing realization that if virtually 
all of a peasant’s surplus produce 
over a bare subsistence was taken by 
the lord, the peasant had little incen- 
tive to work hard. For who would wish 
to labor with full energy during the 
time he worked for the lord if he ob- 
tained nothing for it but enough to 
keep from starving? It was largely 
this tendency of human nature which 
had brought about the transformation 
of slavery into serfdom. Now it 
caused an increasing substitution of 
rent in produce or cash for the service 
and labor formerly given by the peas- 
ants. The peasants in their free time 
would work sufficiently harder so that 
they could pay the rents and have a 
larger surplus for themselves. The 
ambition of the lords to live in towns, 
where their expenses required money, 
made them more and more willing to 


accept goods or preferably money as 
payment, rather than labor. 

The great plague of cholera known 
as the Black Death, which swept 
Europe in the years 1341-1343 and 
carried off almost one-third of the 
total population also helped to eman- 
cipate the serfs. The number of peas- 
ants was so cut down that the great 
landowners competed with each other 
for laborers to till their fields. Many 
of the workers moved from one estate 
to another, and as always when labor 
is scarce, improved their condition. 

To top all this came the peasant re- 
volts in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries—the Jacquerie in France, 
the rebellion led by Jack Cade and 
John Ball in England, and the revolt 
in Germany. These stirrings of dis- 
content against the heavy exactions 
which the nobility imposed upon the 
peasants were put down with great 
bloodshed and cruelty, and the cause 
of the peasants seemed at the moment 
to be lost. But along with the flow of 
economic forces, these revolts made 
many of the nobles feel that they must 
mend their ways. 

While serfdom gradually disap- 
peared in England, it was not until 
the French Revolution that it was 
abolished in France. In many coun- 
tries the common people welcomed the 
coming of the French armies in the 
later stages of the Revolution and 
under Napoleon, because it meant de- 
liverance from serfdom and from 
other forms of feudal rue. In self- 
defense, Prussia and some other coun- 
tries freed their serfs in order to win 
the loyalty of the peasants. Serfdom 
persisted in Russia until Tsar Alex- 
ander’s decree in 1861. There, how- 
ever, as well as in the other continen- 
tal countries except France, the peas- 
ant was not given sufficient land to 
make him independent, and he re- 
mained almost as dependent upon the 
landlords as he had formerly been as 
a bound serf. 

By the Eighteenth Century the gild 
system had become decadent. Markets 
had spread so widely that goods were 
no longer manufactured chiefly in the 
city in which they were sold. Better 
roads and shipping made it possible 
to transport goods long distances and 
the old town monopolies therefore be- 
gan to decline. Consumer and pro- 
ducer no longer met face to face and 
seldom knew each other. Manufacture 
became more and more anonymous, as 
it is today. 


The “Putting-Out" System 
In this situation the middlemen be- 
tween the producers and consumers 
held the position of vantage. For with- 
out merchants, workmen could not find 
buyers, nor consumers and retailers, 
producers. A new type of economic 
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organization began to grow up which 
has been termed the domestic or “put- 
ting-out” system. At the center sat 
the merchant-capitalists, who bought 
the raw material and then farmed the 
work out to the craftsmen in their 
homes. The workers received a piece- 
rate price for each unit which they 
finished. The merchant took the fin- 
ished product and sold it in a more 
or less distant market. Thus in the 
woolen industry, the merchant bought 
the raw wool and then contracted with 
carders, spinners, weavers, dyers, and 
fullers to work it up. In the boot and 
shoe industry, the capitalist would 
buy leather, put the work out to the 
cutters, lasters, and stitchers, and 
then sell the shoes. To this very day, 
a portion of the clothing and of the 
gloves manufactured in America are 
made under somewhat similar methods. 

If we look back over industrial his- 
tory during the centuries before the 
factory system, we find that at least 
two inter-related changes were con- 
stantly going on. These were: (1) the 
increasing division of labor, and (2) 
the extension of the market. The divi- 
sion of labor first showed itself in the 
creation of separate industries and 
then of an increasing number of dif- 
fering crafts within each industry. As 
this occurred, the market widened, 
and this tendency, as Adam Smith ob- 
served, was the vital force which per- 
mitted this greater specialization. As 
the gap between producers and con- 
sumers grew, goods were sold for a 
money price instead of being directly 
exchanged, as in more primitive times, 
by a process of barter. 

The spread of specialization in- 
creased output and therefore justified 
itself economically. It shortened the 
time needed for a man to master his 
work, which necessarily became less 
varied. It lessened the time lost in 
passing from one occupation to an- 
other. It made it more possible for 
men of special talents to devote them- 
selves to trades for which they were 
best fitted. It so split up the work into 
ever finer units that it finally became 
possible to develop machines to per- 
form processes that were already 
standardized. But the machines, as we 
shall see in the next chapter of our 
story, gave birth to the modern fac- 
tory system. And from them have 
flowed most of the great changes of the 
last century and a half. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 


Thompson, J. W. An Economic and Social His- 
tory of the Middle Ages. 
Boissonade, P. Life and Work in the Middle 


Ages. 
Stone, Gilbert. A History of Labor, Chapters 
I-IV. 


Unwin, George. Industrial Organization in the 
XVI and XVII Centuries. 

Pirenne, Henri. Medieval Cities, 

Lipson, E. English Economic History, Vol. I. 

Fisher Body Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. The 
Craft Guilds of the Middle Aaes (pamphlet). 
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SCHOLASTIC 


Revolt on the Farm 


Price War Looms Between Agriculturist and City Dweller 


/ HAT do the bold head- 

lines mean that stare at 

us from the front pages 

" ofthenewspapers?“Farm- 

ers Strike to Avert Ruin”... “Farm- 

ers Blockade Sioux City” ... “Rural 
Leaders Issue Manifesto.” 

They mean that the “safe and sane” 
farmers of the Middle West have de- 
clared war on the bankers and middle- 
men of the cities in their effort to 
obtain a decent living. As their first 
broadside, in August they declared a 
“holiday” on the selling of 
farm products to the city 
merchants. Highways en- 
tering certain cities of 
Iowa, North and South 
Dakota, Illinois, and Ne- 
braska were barricaded, 
and trucks and freight 
trains bearing farm pro- 
duce were held up. Pitch- 
fork gangs punctured tires, 
threw rocks through wind- 
shields, and stormed jails 
in which their fellows were 
imprisoned. 

Is this merely the ma- 
rauding of gangster hood- 
lums, as one Iowa sheriff 
asserted? No, it is far more 
substantial than that. It is likely to 
prove to be the first flare of a wide- 
spread farmers’ revolt. This conclu- 
sion is borne out by the study of edi- 
torial opinion in national farm maga- 
zines and newspapers, and by the 
public support of the revolt by state 
officials. One governor—Olson of Min- 
nesota—said that he would join with 
governors of other states in using 
the forces of the state, “even mar- 
tial law,” to support the farmers in 
their holiday until they obtained fair 
prices. 

Hundreds of thousands of farmers 
in no less than seven states have or- 
ganized themselves into the Farmers’ 
Union. In a recent manifesto they 
have pledged themselves to refuse to 
sell farm products, saying: 

“Self-preservation is still the first law 
of nature and we agree to keep all of our 
products which can possibly be kept on the 
farms and hold same until the time shall 
have arrived when farm products shall 


bring a market price equal to the cost of 
production. 


“We pledge ourselves to protect one an- 
other in the actual possession of our neces- 
sary homes, livestock and machinery as 
against all claimants.” 





A group of | 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


Fair Prices vs. Actual Prices 


The issue underlying the “‘strike” 
of the farmers is the central economic 
one of modern civilization: How to 
arrange jobs, prices, wages, profits, 
and costs of production so that every 
person shall have work and a decent 
living. The conclusion is inescapable 
that as matters stand now, most Amer- 
ican workers—farmers, clerks, skilled 
mechanics and unskilled laborers—are 
not able to secure this “decent living.” 
While a few thousand millionaires live 





in luxury, more than 10,000,000 work- 
ers anxiously search for work and 
their 30,000,000 dependents look for- 
ward to a winter of want and worry. 
This is established fact, not a matter 
of personal opinion. 

Among American workers the 6,- 
000,000 farmers are perhaps the worst 
sufferers from our economic collapse. 
They are today receiving for their 
products less than one-third of the 
return needed to guarantee them their 
“costs of production” and a small 
profit to live upon. This statement is 
borne out by the results of careful 
statistical investigations, both by the 
Farmers’ Union and by impartial stu- 
dents in university bureaus of re- 
search. One such study showed that 
in recent years, including 1931, the 
annual cash income of American farm- 
ers averaged less than $600 per year. 
To support a family in decent comfort 
at the same time required $1900. 

The leaders of the Farmers’ Union 
estimate the “cost of production” as 
follows: Give the farmer one hundred 
dollars a month for his labor, five per 
cent profit on his real estate, seven 


owa farm boys picketing a highway to prevent the 
entry of farm products into Sioux City 


per cent on his implements, equipment, 
and other personal property, and make 
the price on all his products high 
enough to cover these charges. On this 
basis, for example, a farmer owning 
a 160-acre lowa farm, with average 
production of crops, would have to 
receive prices as indicated in the 
first column of the adjoining table. 
Actually, however (see second col- 
umn), he was receiving only about 
1/3 as much on August eighth, the 
day the strike began. 


Prices Actual 
needed prices 
for decent on Aug. 
living 8, 1932 


Corn (bu.) $ .92 $ 22 
Oats (bu.) 49 i 
Hogs 11.25 3.85 
Eggs (doz.) 35 a 
Butter fat (1b.) -62 18 


Indeed, conditions have 
changed so adversely for 
the farmers since 1919 that 
many of them sell their 
products at prices insufhi- 
cient even to pay interest 
charges and taxes imposed 
by the government on their 
land. One Iowa farmer has 
recently cited his own situ- 
ation: 

I own a farm near Boone. 
My share of the oats crop 
from twenty-four acres on this farm was 
$40. My taxes on this same land amounted 


to $44.16. 


But he and several million other 
farmers must also pay heavy interest 
charges on the mortgages on their 
farms, for a large proportion of Amer- 
ican farms are now mortgaged. For 
example, a mortgage of $10,000 on a 
160-acre Middle West farm, requires 
the owner to pay annually $3.60 per 
acre for interest, and about $1.90 per 
acre for taxes—a total of $5.50 per 
acre for these two purposes. If he is 
fortunate he can raise 40 bushels of 
oats, let us say, per acre, and sell 
them at 11 cents a bushel—a total in- 
come of $4.40 per acre! Not enough 
to pay.taxes and interest, let alone 
tools and repairs, labor, food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter for himself and his 
family. And this situation can be dup- 
licated for other farm products such 
as wheat, corn, livestock, cotton, etc. 


The Century Old Farm Problem 


That the American people confront 
a grave emergency in agriculture as 
well as in other phases of economic 
life cannot be doubted. What can we 
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as young Americans and as prospec- 
tive citizens do about it? One thing 
we can do now—we can study this 
problem scientifically with the deter- 
mination to try to understand it and 
to do our part to make such a situa- 
tion impossible in the future. 

To study it scientifically we must 
see first the history behind it — the 
long-time history reaching back a cen- 
tury or more, and the recent history, 
especially since the outbreak of the 
World War in 1914. In our long-time 
history we must see the réle of the 
farmer in American life, the continual 
conflict between the farmer and the 
city merchant and banker, the chang- 
ing proportions of population on farms 
and in cities. We must see an almost 
completely agricultural people in 1790 
(90% on farms) becoming a thorough- 
ly industrial people in 1932 (not over 
25% on farms and 20% more in small 
villages). During all of this time, mer- 
chants, bankers and manufacturers 
were largely in control of the nation’s 
wealth and of its government, and 
hence of credit, prices, wages, and 
costs of distribution. Generally speak- 
ing, the masses of the people — the 
farmers, mechanics, clerks, and un- 
skilled workers, have had little control 
over the financial return and the kind 
of living which they got. 

And even more important, we must 
perceive the meaning of the swift 
change from the self-sufficient life on 
the frontier to the mutually dependent 
life of the Twentieth Century. In the 
last fifty years “free land” in the 
West has been practically exhausted, 
and the safety valve of homesteading 
is no longer available for an expand- 
ing population. 

But recent history shows a swift 
artificial rise in prices of land and 
farm products from 1914 to 1919 
when there was a grave world need 
for American goods. In 1920 the bub- 
ble burst and values of farm land 
dropped lower than they had been be- 
fore the war. Then followed the dis- 
astrous decline in the farmers’ income 
—nearly $16,000,000 in 1919; $12,- 
000,000 in 1925; $9,000,000 in 1930; 
less than $5,000,000 in 1932! Thus 
the purchasing power of more than 
30,000,000 people was slashed over 
two thirds in 18 years and 


Recall the early fights in the time 
of Washington, Adams, and Monroe, 
and the success of the frontiersmen in 
electing Andrew Jackson in 1828. Re- 
call the nation-wide revolts of farmers 
in the 1870’s and 1880's that resulted 
in the formation of such organizations 
as the “Grange.” Remember the fail- 
ures of the farmers in politics—the 
short-lived Farmers’ Alliances, the 
Populist and Greenback parties of the 
1880’s and 1890's, and the Farmer- 
Labor Party of the 1900’s. 

These economic and political move- 
ments of the past century must be 
understood if one is to gauge the suc- 
cess of this present revolt. No thorough 





Hutton in Newark Ledger 
ATLAS ON STRIKE 





student of agricultural history in 
America believes that the farmers’ 
strike will succeed in raising prices to 
a fair level. There are many reasons, 
conspicuous among which are the un- 
willingness of most farmers to bind 
themselves rigidly to work together in 
cooperative unions, and the impossi- 
bility of holding prices at a high level 
after the strike ends and goods are 
dumped into the cities. 

But although the strike may not 
succeed in raising prices of farm prod- 
ucts, one important outcome has al- 
ready been achieved, namely, the 
focusing of the mind of the nation 
upon the dangerous plight of the 
farmer. 
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What Can the Government Do? 


The farm issue centers attention 
once more upon the réle of government 
in handling our economic affairs. We 
have created political governments 
which police the people, restrict them, 
and regulate them. But we have never 
succeeded in setting up a planned, 
constructive economic government. 

This failure does not mean that 
remedies have not been proposed. 
Many have been and are now being 
considered. Chief among them are: 


1. Reduce taxes on farms by economiz- 
ing in government; (even to the extent of 
closing schools, thus killing the “goose that 
lays the golden egg” of intelligent under- 
standing of future problems!) 

2. Reduce interest rates on farm mort- 
gages and declare a moratorium for de- 
linquent farmer-debtors—the proposal of 
some frightened bankers and politicians. 

3. Eliminate over-production by persuad- 
ing, even compelling, the farmer to grow 
only crops for which there is a guaranteed 
demand. Set up a Land and Crop Planning 
Board at Washington with power to regu- 
late the crops produced. 

4. Limit production of farm products to 
American needs, i.e., stop all exports. 

5. “Socialize” the credit and currency 
system of the United States, having the 
national government acquire and operate 
all Federal Reserve Banks and greatly 
extend the existing Postal Savings Bank. 
(The proposal of the Socialist party in 
its present platform.) 

6. Fix prices by law (the Goldsborough 
Bill, passed by the House but defeated re- 
cently by the Senate) at the average level 
of the years 1921-1929. 

7. International reduction of tariff bar- 
riers so as to increase food exports; also 
increase of tariffs on American food prod- 
ucts to “protect” the farmer. 

8. Organize the farmers into nation-wide 
cooperative marketing association to lower 
the costs of selling their goods. 

9. Raising the prices of farm products 
by some kind of subsidy from the govern- 
ment through “equalization fees,” “deben- 
tures,” etc. 

10. Proposals by city leaders (Henry 
Ford, for example) that city workers shall 
raise their own vegetables in individual 
gardens (thus helping to “protect” the 
city dweller but complicating the farmer’s 
problem). 

11. A widespread “back-to-the-land” 
movement (actually now setting in), also 
helping to solve the problem for the city 
people but increasing that of the farmers. 

12. A shorter working day for the 
farmer—50 hours in place of the preva- 
lent 80 hours per week. 

These are typical of the remedies 
proposed by various leaders and or- 
ganizations. None of them will solve 


the problem alone. Several of 





prices of the farmer’s prod- 
ucts fell much more rapidly 
than the prices of goods which 
he must buy. 

Furthermore, to understand 
the present conflict we must 
see it as one of a long series 
of farmers’ revolts extending 
over a century. Every decade 
since the Revolution has wit- 
nessed a struggle between the 
farmers and the merchants and 
manufacturers of the cities. 











them are considered by expert 
opinion economically unsound. 
A national election campaign 
is on and political parties are 
bludgeoning one another for 
their inertia and on their pro- 
posed remedies. There is a 
grave need for clear thinking 
and courageous action. Let 
the schools of the nation lead 
the way by creating vigorous 
round-table discussions. 


BILLIONS 
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he door is open! : 


prove that he can win 


ys they needed was a chance. All they asked 
was an opportunity to show the stuff they 
were made of. Then they got busy and made the 
world pay attention! 


Maybe you feel the same way about it. Maybe 
you, too, are ambitious—eager—willing to work 
hard for recognition that will mean real success 


in life. 


Well, the door isn’t closed. OPPORTUNITY ~° 


herself is holding it wide open! 


Never before has the world so keenly felt the 
need of skilled craftsmen—men who can use their 
hands as well as their heads—who can design 
and build and superintend others in building the 


fine things modern civilization demands. 


Five hundred years ago it was easier to find such 





FRED FRIEDRICH 
Rochester, Nz Y. 


RAYMOND SMITH 
Lawton, Okla. 





GORDON L. DRUMMOND 
Washington, D. C. 
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FRANZ IBISCH 
Columbus, Wis. 


These boys 
have 
earned 4-year 
University 


Scholarships 


men than it is today! Why? Because then the 
Guilds flourished. Through them, boys and young 


men were trained to proficiency in manual arts. 


Now the very spirit of those great societies has 
been revived in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild, which every boy in the United States and 
Canada may join. 


Organized only two years ago, this modern Guild 
has already started thousands of boys on their 
way toward real achievement. 


To foster the competitive spirit which means so 
much in work or play, the Guild sponsors annual 
competitions, and has distributed more than 
2,000 awards for outstanding merit in craftsman- 
ship. The third competition, now in progress, is 
described on the opposite page. 
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DONALD C. BURNHAM 
West Lafayette, Ind. 








ALBERT FISCHER 
Waukegan, Ill. 


RAYMOND DOERR 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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. . who will enter and 


success in life? 


NOW SIX UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 
Each Valued at #5,000! 


As further incentive to the boy craftsmen of the United 


States and Canada, the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
announces the addition of two more University Scholar- 
ships valued at 5,000 each, raising the total number of 
annual Guild Scholarships to six. Four of these scholar- 
ships will go to boys of the United States, two Senior 


and two Junior. Two scholarships will go to Canadian 
boys, one Senior and one Junior. You can see for yourself 
how this increases your opportunity to earn one of 
these awards, since now boys of the United States exclu- 
sively will compete for four scholarships, while boys in 
Canada are assured of two scholarships for themselves. 





A brilliant future for you may lie in this opportunity to demonstrate 
your manual skill, your ambition, and your willingness to work 


Awards valued at more than $85,000 will be divided 
among boys who take part in the third annual compe- 
tition of the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. All boys 
between the ages of 12 and 19 years may enter, and 
there are no dues or fees of any kind to pay. 
Winners of Junior and Senior awards in each state and 
each Canadian district (112 boys in all) will be dele- 
ates and guests at a great Convention to be held in 
Chicago at the time of the “Century of Progress” 
Exposition. 
Here will be presented the six university scholarships, 
valued at $5,000 each, which constitute the major 
awards for outstanding craftsmanship. 
Any ambitious boy with two hands, and a head on his 
shoulders, can do the work assigned for this competi- 


HOW TO BECOME 


It’s easy to become a Guild member. Just 
go to any dealer in General Motors cars 
(Cadillac-LaSalle, Buick, Oldsmobile, 
Pontiac, Chevrolet) and say you want to 


join. He will do the rest. Your Manual Boy’s Name 


tion. Just how well he does it—how high he stands 
when the awards are made—will depend entirely on 
his desire and ability to excel and his willingness to 
stick to the job until it is finished. 


The judges in this contest, as in preceding ones, are 
outstanding educators and men who stand high in the 
knowledge of craftsmanship. At their head as Honorary 
President of the Guild is Daniel Carter Beard, National 
Boy Scout Commissioner. Honorary President of the 
Canadian Section is John A. Stiles, Dominion Com- 
missioner for Scouting. 


Join the Guild and enter the competition. Meet other 
ambitious boys—make lifelong friendships—and aim at 
the highest award, a four-year university scholarship! 


Don’t waste a minute. Get going NOW! 


A GUILD MEMBER 


Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Enrollment Coupon 


(Please print plainly in all spaces below) 


Manual Training 
Teacher 





Training Teacher also can take your ap- Enrolled Before 
plication—or the local Boy Scout Leader. 
Or you can simply fill out the coupon at 


the right and mail it to Guild headquar- Address 


Born_______day of. Grade 





& Yes [3 No Pri a | 


© 











Month Y 
si — Parent or 


Guardian’s Name. 





ters. Shortly after enrolling you will receive City. 





State Address_ 





your membership card, an official Guild Name of 





City. State. 





l 
button, and complete information about the ae een 
Guild craftsmanship competition for 1933. 





CRAFTSMAN’S 





Mail this coupon at once to Guild Headquarters, General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan F 
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LYTTON HOLDS JAPAN AGGRESSOR 


=> SHE long-awaited report of the Lytton 

Commission on the Sino-Japanese dis- 
| i. made public October 1 by the 
League of Nations, is generally agreed by 
neutrals to be one of the ablest and sanest 
documents on a dangerous international 
tangle ever issued. Through giving full 
recognition to aggravating circumstances 
on Japan’s side of the case, and insisting 
that any settlement must be built on prin- 
ciples of justice to both 
sides, the Commission never 
dodges its responsibility. 
At every important point 
it finds Japan’s tactics in 
Manchuria a violation of 
her treaty obligations un- 
der the League Covenant, 
the Kellogg Pact, and the 
Nine-Power Pacific Treaty. 


The Lytton Commission 
was appointed by the 
Council of the League of 
Nations to carry out a 
resolution of December 10, 
1931, for a thorough in- 
vestigation of the trouble 
between Japan and China 
and for recommendations 
of a solution. At that time Japan had 
already been over-running Manchuria for 
three months, actual hostilities having 
started September 18, 1931, when Japanese 
troops seized Mukden in reprisal for the 
murder of Japanese Captain Nakamura 
by Chinese soldiers in August. The com- 
mission consisted of five men, representing 
the major neutral powers: the Earl of 
Lytton (Great Britain), Chairman, a for- 
mer Viceroy of India and a descendant of 
Bulwer-Lytton, the novelist; General Henri 
Claudel (France); Dr. Heinrich. Schnee 
(Germany); Count Aldrovandi-Marescotti 
(Italy); and Major-General Frank R. 
McCoy, of the United States Marine Corps, 
who formerly represented the State De- 
partment in supervising the Nicaraguan 
electorial dispute of 1928. With a large 
staff of technical experts, they arrived at 
Shanghai in March, just after the cessa- 
tion’ of the bloody warfare which devas- 
tated that city last winter. Later they 
spent several weeks in Manchuria, examin- 
ing conditions and hearing testimony from 
both Chinese and Japanese. 

The report, 100,000 words in length, is 
divided into ten chapters. It reviews the 
history of events in China and Manchuria, 
devotes chapters to Shanghai and “Man- 


chukuo,” considers Japan’s economic in- . 


terests and the Chinese boycott, and lays 
down principles and conditions for a new 
settlement. It finds that Japan had not 
exhausted all peaceful means for a settle- 
ment of her grievances, and that Japanese 
military operations were not necessitated 
by “legitimate self-defense.” The new state 
of Manchukuo, set up by Japan, was not 
“called into existence by a genuine and 
spontaneous independence movement,” but 
by “irresistible pressure” from Japan. 





GEN. FRANK McCOY 
U. S. Representative 
on Lytton Commission 


Japan nevertheless has legitimate economic 
interests and treaty rights, which have 
been jeopardized by the Chinese boycott 
and the lack of a strong central govern- 
ment in China. In place of Manchukuo, 
the commission would set up an autono- 
mous government under Chinese sovereign- 
ty and with international cooperation. Ten 
fundamental points are laid down to 
govern any satisfactory solution in the 
Far East: 

1. Both China and Japan 
must benefit. 

2. Russia must also be 
considered. 

8. Existing treaties— 
Washington, Paris, the 
League—must be upheld. 

4. Japan’s special inter- 
ests must be recognized. 

.5. New, clear treaties be- 
tween Japan and China 
must be negotiated di- 
rectly. 

6. Machinery to settle 
future disputes must be 
provided. 

7. Manchuria must be 
autonomous under Chinese 
sovereignty. 

8. Only a native gendarmerie (police 
force) shall remain in Manchuria, Japa- 
nese troops to be withdrawn. 

9. A new commercial treaty must estab- 
lish fair commercial relations. 

10. Temporary international cooperation 
is necessary for the reconstruction of 
China. 

A report so outspoken as this was natu- 
rally received with mixed emotions. The 
Japanese Foreign Office let it be known 
that it considered the report prejudiced in 
favor of China, that it would have no 
effect on Japanese policy because “what 
is done cannot be undone,” and that if the 
League backed up the Lytton Commission, 








—Brooklyn Times-Union 
Sure Proof That It's Good 


Japan would have no alternative but to 
withdraw from. the League. The fact that 
Japan had formally recognized Manchukuo 
Jast month, although knowing the probable 
contents of the report, convinced many 
observers that Japan’s attitude was hypo- 
critical. It is said that recognition was 
necessary to appease Fascist sentiment in 
Japan. 

Chinese officials, privately elated that 
the report was so complete a vindication 
of the Chinese position, refused to admit, 
however, that China would be satisfied with 
the solutions proposed. 

The British press generally considered 
the report “wise and fair,” but the imper- 
ialist Rothermere papers openly upheld 
Japan, while the French were skeptical. 
Secretary of State Stimson naturally felt 
that the report confirmed the main lines 
of his policy of non-recognition laid down 
last spring. 

The League’s answer to the Japanese 
challenge will not be known until Novem- 
ber 14, when the Council will consider the 
Lytton report. It is hard to see how the 
League can fail to accept its commission’s 
findings without dealing itself a death 
blow. 


Gandhi Wins for 
Untouchables 


REATLY weakened by his six-day 
fast in protest against the British 
| Government’s electoral award for 
India (Schol., Oct. 8), Mahatma Gandhi 
took a few sips of orange juice as a sign 
of his acceptance of the compromise agree- 
ment oyer “untouchability” reached by the 
Hindus and approved by Premier Mac- 
Donald. A dramatic scene was enacted in 
the courtyard of the Poona jail, where 
Gandhi lay prostrate on a cot under a 
mango tree, surrounded by his wife, 
Rabindranath Tagore, and other admir- 
ers. When the news of the agreement was 
brought, he whispered weakly, “My vow 
is fulfilled. Satyagraha (passive resist- 
ance) has triumphed.” The next day he 
celebrated his 63d birthday watching chil- 
dren play and listening to native stringed 
music. 

For days leaders of the high-caste 
Hindus and the Untouchables argued their 
political differences at Bombay. They fin- 
ally signed an historic pact to do away 
with the separate electorates proposed in 
the British plan, and to allow the Un- 
touchables to throw in their lot with the 
castes. It guarantees to the Untouchables 
148 seats in the provincial legislatures, 
twice as many as the government prom- 
ised, to be filled by a system of primary 
elections, ‘The high castes pledged them- 
selves to several practical steps to lift the 
stigma of untouchability. They will try to 
obtain a fair share of positions in the pub- 
lic service for the depressed classes. They 
will allow them to enter the Hindu tem- 
ples freely. They will raise a fund for a 
campaign to stamp out untouchability 
throughout India, and for schools to edu- 
cate the Untouchables. 
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Free Traders Quit Cabinet 


CANNOT longer remain a member of a 
government which is pursuing a policy 
which I believe is disastrous to the 

welfare of the country, and which is 

fraught with grave danger to our inter- 
national relations.” In these words Vis- 
count Snowden of Ickornshaw, crippled 
little bag of dynamite and former Labor 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was 

elevated to the peerage last year when the 

National Government of Britain was 

formed, told his chief and long-time friend, 

Premier Ramsay MacDonald, that he was 

through. Snowden is one of the last of the 

old-fashioned believers in free trade. 

Though he followed MacDonald when the 

Labor Party split and the government was 

virtually swallowed by the Conservatives, 

he refused to keep quiet about the high 
tariff policies which the Tories are grad- 
ually fastening upon England. The Ottawa 

Conference this summer was the last 

straw. Snowden is bitterly opposei to the 

tariff pacts which the Government sego- 
tiated at Ottawa with the dominicns. He 
believes they will ultimately disrupt the 

Empire. The treaties iave not ;=+ been 

ratified by Parliament out seem ‘¢.*ain 

to be. 











Samuel 


THEY COULDN'T STAND THE TARIFF 


Snowden 


With him resigned from the ministry 
Sir Herbert Samuel, Home Secretary, 
leader of the wing of the Liberal Party 
which still remains true to its free trade 
traditions, and nine minor ministers. They 
held that the Ottawa agreements are un- 
constitutional (Britain has no written con- 
stitution but is governed by precedents). 
King George scurried back from Scotland, 
and there were rumors of a complete 
change in the cabinet. But MacDonald de- 
clared: “We put our hands to a big job, 
and the work is not finished.” Until repa- 
rations, war debts, and the world economic 
conference are settled, he insists that the 
“National Government” must continue, if 
only in name. 


The posts of the resigners were filled by 
Conservatives and Liberals of the faction 
which follows Sir John Simon, and which 
might as well be Conservatives for any 
practical difference in their policies. Stan- 
ley Baldwin, former Conservative Prime 
Minister was given Snowden’s place. The 
cabinet thus becomes even more strongly 
Conservative than before. Only three 
former Labor ministers remain, and three 
former Liberals, out of twenty, It is con- 
sidered inevitable that before many 
months have passed MacDonald himself 
will resign and turn the cabinet over to 
Stanley Baldwin, with his huge majority 
in the House. of Commons. 
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Catalonia Begins Home Rule 


== HE shaded triangle in the upper 
‘T] seetea corner of the map above 

is the “generalidad” of Catalonia—a 
republic within a republic, which on Sep- 
tember 25 officially received its charter of 
home rule within the Spanish federation. 
On that day, Premier Manuel Azana, the 
dominant figure of the new Spain, came 
over from Madrid, and handed to Col. 
Francesco Macia, the 70-year-old president 
of Catalonia, who looks and acts like a 
Twentieth Century Don Quixote, a docu- 
ment containing the statute of autonomy 
passed. by the Spanish Cortes or parlia- 
ment. Thousands of joyous Catalans 
thronged the Rambla and other parklike 
boulevards of their beautiful capital city, 
Barcelona, singing Catalan national songs 
which had been prohibited for centuries, 
and dancing their furious Catalan dances. 


The problem of Catalonia is as old as 


the Pyrenees which border it on the north.- 


The people consider themselves a distinct 
race from the Castilians. They have a lan- 
guage and a literature of their own, which 
will now be taught in their schools along 
with Spanish. The four provinces which 
compose the region are more fertile and 
prosperous than the barren mountains of 
Castile. Barcelona, a city of 800,000, is 
the chief seaport of Spain, and the cen- 
ter of heavy industry. The Catalans once 
enjoyed independence, and throughout, the 
five hundred years of the Bourbon mon- 
archy, its. ambitions were firmly held in 
check by military force. 


The new status represents a triumph 
for moderation. The leaders. of the new 
Spanish Republic have expressed their 
confidence in democratic principles rare in 
the relations of governments with nation- 
alistic minorities. In return, they have 
won the undying loyalty of the Catalans, 
who wish only to preserve their native in- 
stitutions, and to govern themselves 
through: their own parliament and execu- 
tive council..:Madrid will retain only a few 
limited functions such as foreign policy 
and national defense. 

The Catalonian settlement is important 
also in forecasting the policy that is likely 
to be adopted by Spain toward other sepa- 
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ratist groups. The Basque provinces on the 
Bay of Biscay at the western'end of the 
Pyrenees are also a racially distinct group, 
and desire a measure of home rule. So 
also does the province of Galicia in the 
far northwest peninsula, and that of 
Valencia, along the Mediterranean south 
of Catalonia. The Cortes is expected to 
deal with them all on their own merits, and 
eventually it is quite likely that Spain will 
be a collection of loosely federated states. 

Spain in general is trending toward a 
distinctly socialistic government, aithough 
maintaining a greater degree of capitalism 
than in Russia. Last month ‘ne Cortes 
completed a statute for the confiscation 
and redistribution of the huge landed 
estates of the former nobility, many of 
whom were exiled for life tor their activ- 
ities in the recent monarchist rebellion. 


Mexico Clashes Again 
With Pope 


==SHE Mexican Government has thrown 
en the gauntlet to the Vatican in 2 

new flare-up of anti-Catholic feeling. 
Mexico has been strongly anti-clerical for 
the past five years, since former President 
Calles began a rigid enforcement of the 
religious provisions of the revolutionary 
constitution of 1917. At that time all 
Mexican churches were ordered closed, the 
Church was stripped of its property, and 
many priests were expelled. Later, how- 
ever, the ban was somewhat relaxed and 
some churches were reopened. Recently 
Pope Pius XI issued an encyclical letter 
beginning “Acerba Anima” (literally “In 
bitterness of spirit”), condemning the 
Mexican Government as barbarous for its 
persecution of the Church, and particu- 
larly. protesting at the law limiting the 
number of priests in each state to one to 
100,000 population. 

The new Mexican President, Abelardo 
Rodriguez, hotly denounced the encyclical, 
threatening to turn all churches into 
schools or shops. Catholic leaders denied 
the accusation that either they or the 
Pope had encouraged armed opposition 
to the government, but insisted that they 
could not be blamed for passive opposi- 
tion to oppressive laws. 








The line-up before a Red Cross relief 
San Juan after the hurricane. (At right) 
James R. Beverly. 


Disasters Ravage Greece, 
Porto Rico, California 


CLOUDBURST near Bakersfield, 

California, sent a 40-foot wall of 

water down Tehachapi canyon, 
killing forty men, women, and children. 
Most of the dead were unemployed. The 
water changed a desert into a lake, washed 
out fifteen bridges and railroad trestles, 
tore up large sections of track, twisted the 
rails like picture wire, wrecked two freight 
trains and one gas station. 

Two successive earthquakes in and 
around Saloniki, Greece, killed 338 and 
destroyed thousands of homes. Five vil- 
lages were destroyed, and a whole island 
is believed to have disappeared. 

High winds in Porto Rico killed 200, 
hurt more than 1,000, damaged crops, and 
ruined many dwellings. 

Such hurricanes are common in the 
Caribbean Sea every autumn. As property 
damage is usually confined to crops and 
to poorly constructed buildings, the poor 
bear the brunt of the suffering. Soundly 
built homes are seldom injured. 

Governor James R. Beverly, who suc- 
ceeded Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., in Porto 
‘Rico; energetically began the task of recon- 
struction. 


The Insull Debacle 


HE collapse of the vast public util- 
ities empire built up by Sarauel Insull 


of Chicago has thrown the spotlight 
on the methods used by certain great 
capitalists, and has put the power interests 
decidedly on the defensive in their effort 
to escape more stringent government regu- 
lation. 

Insull, now 72 years old, was born in 
England, and early became secretary to 
Thomas A. Edison’s London, manager, and 
later to Mr. Edison himself. With Edi- 
son’s backing he became an officer of the 
newly formed General Electric Company, 
and in 1892 went to Chicago. Within fif- 
teen years he had merged all the electric 
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companies serving Chicago into one, the 
Commonwealth Edison Company. Then 
followed an amazing expansion and pyra- 
miding of operating and holding com- 
panies. Chief of them was the Middle West 
Utilities Corporation, with a total paper 
value of $1,200,000,000. It controlled gas, 
electric, and traction companies in 32 
states with over 280,000 stockholders. In- 
sull also started other huge holding com- 
panies, especially Insull Utility Invest- 
ments and Corporation Securities Com- 
pany, controlling the whole structure with 
a small fraction of voting stock. His 
brother Martin rose with him, and other 
relatives and friends were favored. His 
power ramified through every phase of 
Chicago’s life, government, philanthropy, 
the Civic Opera. He might have main- 
tained it indefinitely, hed not the depres- 
sion weakened his cash surplus, and a 
group of eastern electric magnates opened 
battle for control of the Insull empire. 
Last April the Middle West Utilities 
was declared in receivership, and later 
other Insull companies. The holdings of 
77,000 stockholders were completely wiped 
out, and 100,000 others have only a slight 
chance of recovering. In June Insull left 
the country, and has since lived in Paris 
on a pension of $18,000 a year. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission investigated his 
practices, and Federa! courts have re- 


turned indictments for Samuel and Martin F 


Insull. 


Hoover Takes the Offensive 


“(| F the election were held today, Roose- 

velt would win by a landslide,” said 

a non-partisan predicter reputed to 
have inside dope, on October 1, basing his 
judgment partly on the Literary Digest 
and Hearst straw votes, well-known for 
their accuracy, which showed at that stage 
an approximately 4 to 3 lead for the 
Democratic candidate. There is some 
ground for believing, however, that Roose- 
velt’s fortunes may decline and Hoover’s 
improve in the few weeks remaining be- 
fore election: Republican leaders, sensing 
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conditions, are privately agreed that the 
only thing that can re-elect the President 
is Hoover himself, with a series of vigo- 
rous, fighting, logical speeches poking holes 
in Democratic weak spots. 

Mr. Hoover took this advice to heart 
when he went to DesMoines and delivered 
his most aggressive effort of the campaign. 
He reviewed the details of the nation’s 
financial crisis in the past eighteen months; 
lashed out at the alleged “pork-barrel” 
proposals of Speaker Garner and the 
Democratic majority in the House last 
spring; defended the protective tariff 
against Governor Roosevelt’s vague 
promises of reduction; and offered a spe- 
cific farm program including reduction of 
land taxes; further expansion of the fed- 
eral land banks to give easier terms to 
mortgaged farmers; revision of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board to repeal its powers of 
stabilization by purchasing surpluses; and 
to send an agricultural representative to 
the world economic conference. He denied 
as “intolerable falsehoods” any Democratic 
accusations that the President had been 
cold and indifferent to suffering. 

The President’s speech made a strong 
impression on the Middle West, and Re- 
publican leaders believed it marked a 
turning-point in the campaign. 

The Roosevelt strategy meanwhile was 
clearly directed toward winning the sup- 
port of progressive elements in the West 
who have previously supported the Re- 
publicans. ' 


The New York Pot Boils 


On his return to the East, the Governor 
plunged immediately into New York state 
politics. At the Democratic State conven- 
tion at Albany, he challanged Tammany 
Hall to a death grapple, battling for the 
nomination of his protege, Lieut. Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, for the governorship 
to succeed him. Another supporter of 
Lehman was Alfred E. Smith, whose cold- 
ness toward the Roosevelt candidacy ever 
since the Chicago convention has given the 
Roosevelt generals many sleepless nights. 
On the platform, before glaring flashlights 
and grinding cameras, while delegates 
cheered, Smith shook hands with Roose- 
velt, joking “How are you, old potato?” 
Lehman was nominated—a clear defeat for 
Tammany leader John F. Curry. Smith 
announced his support of the national 
ticket in the first issue of his New Outlook. 





Marcus in New York Times 


Hoover:.''The nervetrying to get my galt” 
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The Republicans of New York nomi- 
nated for Governor, Col. William J..Dono- 
van of Buffalo, a World War veteran and 
former Assistant Attorney General. For 
Lieutenant Governor they named F. Tru- 
bee “Davison, millionaire Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Aeronautics. 

The New York City political situation 
next boiled over. In a week of sensations, 
the Court of Appeals held that a mayor- 
alty election must be held this fall to fill 
the unexpired term of former Mayor 
James J. Walker, resigned. The Tammany 
organization had intended to run Walker 
for a “vindication election,” but the better 





Lehman (D) 
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Donovan (R) 


elements of the party, including former 
Governor Smith and Edward Flynn, 
Bronx County leader and Roosevelt sup- 
porter, refused to go along. Acting Mayor 
McKee, who had made a brilliant record 
for economy in his few weeks of office, 
was persuaded to withdraw for the sake 
of party harmony. Walker radioed his 
withdrawal from an Atlantic liner return- 
ing from Europe. The New York bosses 
turned to Surrogate John P. O’Brien, a 
colorless “regular,” whose election is prac- 
tically assured. The Republicans neminated 
to oppose him Lewis Pounds, a Brooklyn 
realtor. 


Foreigners Keep Out! 


ECRETARY OF LABOR DOAK 

has attempted to improve employ- 

ment conditions for American work- 
ingmen by deporting aliens who seek 
American jobs. Last month he extended 
his work into the college field. 

Foreigners are allowed to come here to 
study in our schools regardless of the 
quotas granted by the immigration laws. 
But Secretary Doak says that foreign stu- 
dents must not hold jobs. 

A minor storm of rebellion was raised 
by campus newspapers, faculty members, 
and the students themselves. President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia called 
the ruling “stupid and reactionary.” The 
protest caused the ruling to be modified 
to allow those students who entered prior 
to August, 1932, to earn their room and 
board, but they may not accept money 
wages. The Department of Labor was 
commended by Ralph M. Easley, of the 
National Civic Federation, who charged 
that foreign students and university pro- 
fessors were radicals, atheists, and com- 
munists. Meanwhile the ruling stands. 

The attitude of the colleges was ex- 
pressed by Princeton’s Dean Christian 
Gauss, who said the ruling would not help 
labor. 





BUBBLES FROM THE 
NEWS CAULDRON 


Former President Calvin Coolidge head- 
ed a committee of “best minds” including 
Alfred E. Smith, Bernard Baruch, Clark 
Howell, and Alexander Legge, appointed 
by the leading insurance companies to 
study the precarious financial situation of 
the railroads, and to seek measures to 
safeguard the investing public. 

* * * 


Another private group, with Alfred P. 
Sloan, General Motors president, as chair- 
man, will make an exhaustive inquiry into 
the whole subject of war debts owned to 
this country by European nations. Over 
400 business leaders are enrolled in the 
organization. 

* * * 

U. S. Senator James J. Davis, of 
Pennsylvania, former Secretary of Labor, 
on trial in Federal Court for conspiracy 
to conduct an interstate lottery and ap- 
propriation of funds while Director Gen- 
eral of the Loyal Order of Moose, escaped 
a decision through the fact chat one of 
the jurors aided the defense and was de- 
clared in contempt of court. A mistrial re- 
sulted. 

* * * 

President Eamon de Valera of the Irish 
Free State forced the resignation as Gov- 
ernor General, of James McNeill, ap- 
pointee of King ‘George, who had been 
hostile to the new Fianna Fail govern- 
ment. 

* * * 

The $10,000,000 building to provide a 
new home in Washington for the U. S. 
Post Office Department, got under way 
when President Hoover laid the corner- 
stone with the trowel used by George 
Washington to begin the Capitol in 1793. 

* * * 


The retail trading area of New York 
City, including the five boroughs, 23 sub- 
urban counties and 42 cities, has a popu- 
lation of 12,055,187, according to a survey 
by the Merchants Association of New 
York. Tokyo is now the third largest city 
in the world, having annexed a large ter- 
ritory, making a total population of 
5,312,000. New York’s official population 
of 6,981,915 is still second to Greater Lon- 
don’s 8,202,818, though there is greater 
concentration in the New York area. The 
world order today is: London, New York, 
Tokyo, Berlin, Chicago, Paris, Moscow. 

* * * 


In Greenland’s ice, Aage Roussel found 
the fully preserved bodies of a group of 
Vikings who had been killed in 1870 in a 
battle with Eskimos. 


What the President Reads 


(Concluded from page 9) 
San Luis Rey, Vandemark’s Folly, The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy. 

Any bookman must delight to see with 
what sagacious instinct Mr. Hoover has 
chosen the things that had genuine quartz, 
and has passed by the showy or ephemeral 
tailings that publishers are sometimes loud 
to applaud. Take him on history: he knows 
his James Bryce, John Fiske, Parkman, 
Prescott, James Ford Rhodes, Trevelyan, 
Truslow Adams. Among the poets checked 
on the list are Chaucer, Dante, Goethe, 
Homer, Keats, Masefield, Tennyson, Whit- 
man, Whitcomb Riley, and Carl Sandburg. 
There is just one book he hasn’t read 
which I hope he will some day find time 
for. I’d love to know what he would think 
of Moby Dick. 
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Minor Parties 
(Concluded from page 18) 


bitter strife among them than between 
Republicans and Democrats. Most of them 
take their inspiration from Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels, who in 1848 issued the 
Communist Manifesto and founded the 
modern socialist movement. It. later di-- 
ided into two main streams—the Com- 
munists, now represented by the Russian 
Bolsheviks and the “Third International” ; 
and the moderate Socialists or Socia! 
Democrats, prominent in many countres, 
with which the British Labor Party is 
affiliated. The American Socialist Part: is 
much nearer to the latter than to the 
former. But there are mary radical sects, 
each claiming to be the erthodox descend- 
ants of Marx and ‘he true “scientific” so- 
cialists. 

In the United States the mcre extreme 
elements are gathered around the Social- 
ist Labor Party, which antedated all -the 
others, and the Communist or Workers’ 
Party Ihe Communists have waged a run- 
ning fight against arrest and are usually 
to be found in the forefront of industrial 
struggies where low-wage, unorzanized 
workers are oppressed, as in the coal and 
textile fields. Their oarty has been ex- 
cluded from the paiiot in many states. 
Their candidates are William Z. Foster, 
organizer of the 1919 steel strike, for 
President, und James ford, a Negro, for 
Vice President. 


The Socialist Labor candidates are 
Verne L. Reynolds and John W. Aiken. 
They represent a more native American 
element, and demand the uncompromising 
abolition of capitalism with power in the 
hands of workers’ industrial unions. 
Neither of these groups has ever polled 
more than 100,000 votes in a presidential 
election. 

Other minor tickets in the field this 
year, appealing chiefly to the jobless but 
without socialist principals, are the “Lib- 
erty Party” of General Jacob Coxey, and 
the movement headed by Father James R. 
Cox of Pittsburgh. In the Northwest, the 
Farmer-Labor Party iy stiil strong in 
state elections, but has 7% nationai ticket. 

A protest movement of a Giferent color 
is that of the Prohibitionists Tae extreme 
drys, rejecting the wet and -noist plat- 
forms of Roosevelt and Hoover, have 
nominated former Congressman William 
D. Upshaw of Georgia, but are receiving 
only limited support. 


One other movement should be men- 
tioned which, though not now a political 
party nor intending to become one, is 
working for popular education and the 
building up of local groups for the pre- 
tection of the interests of workers, farm- 
ers, and white-collar folk. This is the 
League for Independent Political Action, 
composed largely of intellectuals, headed 
by John Dewey, the distinguished liberal 
philosopher. It held a conference at Cleve- 
land in July and has issued a platform 
and a “four-year presidential plan.” These 
agree in general, though not in every fea- 
ture, with the platform of the Socialist 
Party. They emphasize national planning, 
unemployment insurance, government own- 
ership of public utilities, federal control 
of credit, civil liberties, and disarmament. 
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Books You Shouldn’t Miss 





Mississippi R River Boy 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


Tony Lee meets adventure on the 
blue Ohio and the muddy Mississippi. 
17 illustrations. $2.00 








The Young Dalfreys 
By Jane Abbott 
Five lively children on the lake shore 


discover the secret of the “smuggler’s 
wreck.” 4 illustrations. $1.75 





The Twin Grizzlies 
of Admiralty Island 


By John M. 
Holzworth 


The life story of 
twin grizzly cubs 
on Admiralty Island 
in Alaska. 12 illus- 
trations. $2.00 








Charlemagne 
and His Knights 


By Katharine Pyle 


Charlemagne and the brave knights who 
fought and died long ago. 8 illustrations 
by the author. $2.50 





*Black on White: 
The Story of the Alphabet 


*W hat Time Is It: 
The Story of Clocks 
By M. Ilin 


Just like a news reel. With the original 
Russian illustrations. $1.50 each 





*Swallowdale 
By Arthur Ransome 


More about the good ship “Swallow” 
and the attack of the “Amazon.” 
Illustrated. $2.00 


*Junior Literary Guild Selections. 


J. B. 
LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 
Washington 
Square 
Philadelphia, 


Penna. 
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STRIKE-LEADER 

Milo Reno gathered 10,000 Iowans at the 
Des Moines Fair last May and said to 
them, “I am just as poor as the rest of you 
farmers.” His bushy 
hair, baggy trousers, 
and five gallon hat are 
not the marks of a 
prosperous man, and 
they listen to this tall, 
lanky agitator. 

To improve the 
farmer’s - financial 
status, he organized 
the Farmers Holiday 
Association, dedicated to the proposition 
that all produce should be kept from mar- 
ket until prices go up to a point where a 
farmer can make expenses. Reno’s career 
as president of the Iowa Farmers Union 
from 1921 to 1930 made him a recognized 
leader, but he rose to leadership in the 
first place because he has tough vocal 
cords and ready wit. 

At Sioux City in August, Reno got 
2,000 men to set the first produce strike 
into action. The movement was foredoomed 
to failure. But newsmen liked Reno’s odd 
name and extravagant talk, and he 
brought a lot of publicity to struggling 
farmers. In that respect, the strike was a 
success. The more prosperous, more influ- 
ential Iowa farmers dislike Reno. They 
say his schemes aren’t sound. But at least 
he forced some sound schemes to come 
forward. 

Reno also fought for the McNary- 
Haugen bill and ran on the Farmer-Labor 
ticket for Senate. He fought against the 
Farm Board and against the tuberculosis 
test for cattle. 


ON THE BOTTOM 

Possibly other men have gone as deep 
into the ocean as William Beebe did last 
month, but he is the only one to come 
back. Beebe is also 
about the only one 
who could have pulled 
Such .a stunt without 
being accused of mak- 
ing a play for the 
grandstand. 

Locked in a 43, foot 
steel ball, with 1% 
inch walls and quartz 
windows, Beebe was 
lowered to a depth of 
2,200 feet. At 1,650 
feet it was too dark to see a thing, but 
lower down there were fish which gave 
off light from their own bodies. 

He spends from five to ten months out 
of the year studying the habits of the life 
that fills the air, water, and land. Birds, 
algae, insects, and seaweed interest him 
equally. Although he is a sound scientist, 
he is able to write about these things in a 
way sure to interest the general reader. 
His Jungle Peace is already a minor 
classic. His expeditions into Borneo, 
Brazil, British Guiana, the Sargasso Sea, 
and the Galapagos islands provide him 
with plenty of material. Studying animals 
after his fashion can be dangerous. He 
explains his trips to these uncomfortable 
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the NEWS 


quarters by saying, “The Isness of facts 
is boring and futile; the Whyness is’ the 
chief reason for living.” 

He speaks and reads French, German, 
and Spanish; stands six feet high and 
weighs only 135 pounds; writes a lot of 
books and monographs when the New 
York Zoological Society doesn’t have him 
creeping through swamps. The _ tropics 
haven’t hurt his health. He used to like 
Jules Verne and Henty, but now he reads 
Kipling, Milne, Buchan, and Wells. His 
favorite author is Lord Dunsany; his fa- 
vorite book, Alice in Wonderland. Last 
July, Beebe was 55 years old, but he 
doesn’t look it. His wife is a novelist; his 
daughter a ravishing young blonde, aged 
about four years, whom you may have 
seen in the newsreels. 


IN AND OUT 

Eleutherios Venizelos, 68, premier (at 
this writing) of the republic of Greece, 
thrives on defeat, sickens with victory. 
Several times he has 
risen to triumph from 
exile, and he has been 
banished several times 
from power. But 
many rated him the 
ablest statesman who 
took part in the Ver- 
sailles Conference. 

He is a pacifist who 
has won four wars. 
He offers contempt to his supporters, and 
meets his enemies with friendly, reasoning 
letters. He knows the seas of state thor- 
oughly, but can not steer the ship. He 
seeks his power through the masses, but 
he despises anyone who caters to mob feel- 
ings. He has led riots, and he has quelled 
them. He says he must rule with a single 
mind, but insists he is no dictator. 

Last month, Greek elections took away 
his majority in the legislature, but he ex- 
pected a coalition would keep him in 
power. The Venizelos party, or Liberals, 
won 102 seats—a big drop—while the Roy- 
alists won 96, with others scattering. 

He was born in Crete, 68 years ago, 
studied law, helped free Crete from 
Greece, but later re-united it with Greece. 
He formed the Balkan League (a minia- 
ture League of Nations blasted by the 
World War), and forced Greece into the 
World War on the side of the Allies 
against the wishes of King Constantine, 
who was deposed. When Constantine re- 
turned in 1920, Venizelos went out, but he 
came back with the Republic. 

Since then, Greek politics have been an 
affair of Venizelos and the Republicans 
against King George, who has never 
reigned, and the Royalists, but changing 
economic conditions tend to make the bat- 
tle one of Royalists and Republicans 
against the Communists. Tsaldares, the 
Royalist leader, has now declared full 
allegiance to the Republic. 

Venizelos talks in epigrams. “If you 
once show the crowd that it can influence 
you, it will always insist on making use of 
this damnable prerogative.” During exile 
times, he lives in Paris, but he doesn’t 
seem to know when he is well off. He 
always returns to Greece. 
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DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


Fill in the missing words and win a 
prize. All words missing from this section 
appear in the October 8th issue of Scho- 
lastic. When you have filled in the words 
for fourteen issues, send them to the Dash- 
Hound Editor, Scholastic, 155 E. 44th St., 


New York. Traveling bags and Parker ave yo u th e in S 1 d e 


desk sets are your prizes. 
CONTEST No. 2 


. One maj b] 
Pho major use of gold as yee as dope on who ll be 


nations. A state which guarantees that it 
will exchange gold for 


air SE ee *paahitnaae standard. | this year’s All -Americas? 








a cansocisidedaestats is the father of wealth, 
06 DORN 16 TING cassccsesccsqceesesses :’ said Sir Wil- 
TERED sccoscoescesicenesoces BID CDRE. scccsccnsasicins Century. * 
WE aciicdensticintassniniesres civilization committed a 


suicide because it could not keep peace 


betyeen cnn mn Follow the great 





citizen. 
4. Gandhi's .....ccccecsssererseneee strike was an 
attempt to defeat the British ..........ssss0e0 
settlement With .............0cvs0e polling places, = 
which he thought discriminated against 
THREW D occccsecosccscossece million “untouchables.” 


5. The U. S. “fiscal representative” pro- 


posed by the recently rejected ..........sc000 on 

with Haiti was supposed to see that a 

loan of §$. underwritten 

by the Bank ’ 


of New York was paid regularly out of 
sovesoecsevccccscessosonoees receipts. . 


CLASSROOM BONERS and know! 




















of Bunte’s MI-CHOICE selected Inside dope on teams, players, vividly re-enacted. . . your fa- 

Raceteres to. 2 —— who and. big games by famous foot- vorite college songs, played by 

submits an original Classroom boner . . 2136 
which is printed in this department. ball coaches .. + the week’s All- _— rousing bands! Helpful training 
Teachers should state the name of the America ratings . . . most excit- hints by big coaches. 


ing moments of the big games 


Sia. sends a one pound box 


school and the grade and the subject taught. 





“Not what we give but what we share 
For what is the gift if the giver is bare?” 
—Mrs. Lillian Ralph, Edwardsville, Kan. 
* #*# * 
“The work of the liver is to go around 
the stomach in sixty seconds.” 

















—Helen Gibbs 
383 West First Street, Dayton, Ohio 
* * 7 


“The three main divisions of the brain 
proper are cerebrum, curriculum and post- 
bellum.”—Kenneth Cook 

Connersville H. 8S., Connersville, Ind. 
* * * 

“Scott spent many years of his life trav- 

eling through Scotland collecting ballots.” 
—Joyce R. Gregory, Luverne, Minn. 
* * * 

“Booth Tarkington was the fellow who 

shot Lincoln.”—Doris L. Helm 
Tuscola Community H. 8S., Tuscola, Ill. 


* * * 


“Enclose 10 cents (ten cents) for golf 
ball I lost last year during jin period. 
Please put my credit on record.” 
—Letter to W. B. McKittrick, Arcata, Cal. 








— 25¢ FOR PINS-RINGSS {25 
Silver plared, 12 or mone, 28¢ exch, 1 vo 11, 306. Gold Dat 
plated, 40c; sterling, 45c. Class medals, ete. 
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SCHOLASTIC 





Edited by ERNEST W. WATSON 


ART PAYS DIVIDENDS 


“Art is the foundation of all manufacturing and 
selling to Mr. and Mrs. Consumer." 


—STANLEY NOWAK 


EAD this startling new defini- 
tion of Art, twice, three times, 
slowly. Then let it soak into 
your consciousness, young men 

and women, you future executives in 
business and industry! Your success 
may well be influenced by the impres- 
sion these words make upon you. They 
are the handwriting on the wall. They 
point the way to leadership in the new 
day that is dawning in industry... This 
pronouncement is not the philosophy 
of a dreamer: it springs from the ex- 
perience of an executive who has made 
Art pay dividends for the companies 
with which he is affiliated. It is indeed 
a message from one hard-boiled busi- 
ness man to another. 


You would hesitate to call Stanley 
Nowak a hard-boiled business man if 
you could visit him in his attractive 
New York office, decorated in gray, 
blue and Chinese vermilion—his own 
recipe. Mr. Nowak, quietly chatting 
about art, antiques, and good taste in 
manufactured products seems more the 
artist than the calculating captain of 
industry. As a matter of fact he is 
both. He speaks about form and color 
with as much authority as he talks 
about production and profits. But he 
could not afford to indulge his art 
enthusiasms in the management of 
large corporations merely for his per- 
sonal gratification. He has applied 
art to manufacturing and selling as a 
cold business proposition. He has sum- 
moned artists to his factories because 
their touch upon his products turns 
them into gold. . 

“Art,” says Mr. Nowak, “is rapidly 
becoming indispensable to industry. 
The public is beginning to insist upon 
fine appearance in all things they buy, 
is growing style-conscious. No longer 
ean the manufacturer hope to sell an 
article on its practical merits alone. 
His wise competitor will come out 
with a product just as efficient but 
having the added value of good line, 
correct form and appealing color. The 
public will inevitably purchase the 
better looking article. Nobody prefers 
ugliness. 

“Good form ages better and lives 
longer. It never loses its charm and 


President and Director, 
Canadian Acousticon, Ltd. 


Vice President and Director, 
Dictugraph Products Company, Inc. 


Director, 
International Ticket Scale Corporation 


Director, 
Affiliated Equities, Inc. 


desirability regardless of changing 
styles. That explains the collecting of 
antiques, objects which may be quite 
useless today except for their power 
to delight the eye with their well con- 
ceived design and superb craftsman- 
ship. We moderns are beginning to 
expect of present day products that 
same rightness which is prized in old 
pewter, porcelain and furniture. And 
we have discovered that the manufac- 
turer can satisfy this demand when the 
artist is put to work in the factory 
along with the engineer. These two 
men, one a scientific expert, the other 
a specialist in beauty, can, by patient 
cooperative effort, persuade the ma- 
chine to turn out objects that are as 
satisfying in most ways as were the 
hand made things of an earlier day. 
“The beauty of it is that it costs no 
more to produce good form than bad 
form and in most cases good form 
costs less, for the mechanical opera- 
tions are simpler. It is just as prac- 
tical to have an artist control these 
operations as to entrust them to one 
who lacks the artist’s imagination and 
skill. The distributor of salad oil may 
as well put up his product in a cruet 
beautifully shaped like a Greek vase— 
and double his sales. A manufacturer 
can easily afford to hire Joseph Sinel, 
‘Walter Dorwin Teague, or Gustave 
Jensen to design a preserve jar, or an 
electric toaster. In fact the time has 
come when he can scarcely afford not 
to do so. The manufacturer who over- 
looks appearance value today is tread- 
ing on dangerous ground. Many old 
business houses are finding that out al- 
ready. Younger, more alert competitors 
with imagination are today snatching 
business from their older rivals who 
fail to see the trend. Art has indeed 
become the foundation of all manufac- 
turing to Mr. and Mrs. Consumer.” 





Photo by Pach 
STANLEY NOWAK 


The International Ticket Scale Cor- 
poration of which Mr. Nowak was at 
the time Vice President, desired to 
put upon the market a penny weighing 
scale such as one sees in railway sta- 
tions and other places where people 
spend a few waiting moments. The 
company was confident about this scale 
for it was mechanically perfect and 
embodied several quite superior fea- 
tures. It was one thing to visualize 
these better weighing machines in 
every waiting room and store through- 
out the country; it was quite another 
to put them there. How could they, 
newcomers in this thirty year old field 
convince trade and the public of the 
superiority of this scale over those 
already spread over the face of the 
world? The intrinsic value, the effi- 
ciency of the machine were unques- 
tioned, yet this was not enough. Now- 
adays a product must look superior as 
well as be superior. Its superiority 
must be dramatized. When it comes 
to a choice the “eyes have it.” Good 
design and color instinctively suggest 
quality and fine performance. 


So Joseph Sinel, pioneer industrial 
artist, was called in and given a free 
hand in the designing of something 
both different and distinguished. It 
was not a case of asking an artist 
to apply a little color or a bit of 
ornamentation there to “prettify” a 


machine which had already left the 
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factory. That kind of an “art” treat- 
ment usually results in making a mon- 
strosity of that which was 
merely ugly. Fine appearance 
is not a matter of surface 
treatment but correct struc- 
tural form. Describing the 
result of this re-designing, 
Mr. Nowak says, “Joseph 
Sinel went at the job with 
his characteristic thorough- 
ness and practical good 
taste. The scale he de- 
signed speaks for itself, 
but figures are more inter- 
esting to the business man. 
This penny weighing ma- 
chine showed, through tests, 
that it would earn from 
two to six times more than 
a previous model which 
had been factory designed 
by mechanical engineers. 
These tests were made 
under my personal super- 
vision and with great care 
in order to secure accurate 
comparisons, for the result 
of our tests was the basis 
for authorizing the crea- 
tion of necessary tools, 
dies, etc., to produce the 
unit on a large scale pro- 
duction basis. Regardless 
of the fact that our com- 
pany were newcomers in 
this business, with ample 
competition, in one and a 
half years we became the 
leaders and at this date 
hold the best contracts in 
the penny weighing ma- 
chine field. I attribute the 
result to ‘Consumer Engi- 
neering, as this thorough method of 
styling a business has recently been 


designated.” 


Perhaps an even more striking dem- 
onstration of the dollars and cents 
value of art in business is afforded by 
the experience of the Acousticon Di- 
vision of the Dictograph Products 
o., Inc.. This company has made vari- 
ous types of hearing aids for a quarter 
of a century and its products are 
available in practically every large 
city in the world. 

When Mr. Nowak affiliated himself 
with this organization six years ago 
he immediately introduced “Consumer 
Engineering” in an effort to expand 
the business of the concern. The acous- 
ticon was already as efficient an instru- 
ment as any hearing aid could be. It 
had been brought to perfection during 
twenty years of development. There 
was further hope of product improve- 
ment in a mechanical way, but the 
obvious opportunity for sales expan- 
sion was in “Consumer Engineering.” 

This term signifies much more than 
a mere designing of the product itself, 






































though that of course is the first step. 
“Consumer Engineering”? means a co- 
' ordination of the visual im- 
pressions given the consumer 
at each point of contact. Every 
detail of manufacturing, ad- 
vertising, and selling must be 
considered. Thus, the station- 
ery, shipping labels and 
cartons, advertising book- 
lets and other incidentals 
must receive the same at- 
tention as the product it- 
self. Retail stores are 
naturally vital points of 
contact. Acousticon stores 
in the various cities were 
redesigned as a part of the 
program. Reception rooms, 
over the counter sales, and 
audition rooms were made 
unusually attractive and 
comfortable in an effort to 
minimize the handicap of 
the deaf who come for 
treatment and service. In 
the New York shop for 
example are five audition 
rooms, each simply deco- 
rated in a different style 
and with fine taste. The 
attendants wear gowns at- 
tuned to the color schemes. 
This kind of an environ- 
ment puts the client at ease 
and is a big factor in mak- 


(At left) Penny Weigh- 
ing Scale, designed by 
Joseph Sinel for Inter- 
B national Ticket Scale 
Corporation. 


(Below) The portable type Acousticon ... all 
design details created by Joseph Sinel for the 
Dictogravh Products Co., Inc. 
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ing permanent friends of first ac- 
quaintances. Joseph Sinel was the 
artist-engineer on this job. A part of 
his work is illustrated in the accom- 
panying cut. 

What was the result of this “art 
campaign’? Mr. Nowak says: “The 
average Net Profit per year, after 
taxes, commissions, etc., for the same 
periods shows that the profits after 
‘Consumer Engineering’ was _ intro- 
duced were fifty times greater than 
before. This sounds extremely large 
but is actually a fact and I would be 
more than pleased to show the figures 
to you personally, as you no doubt 
realize why it ‘would be better not to 
publicize the actual net amounts.” 


With such tangible and astonishing 
evidence of the cash value of art in 
industry and merchandising, Mr. No- 
wak appears justified in setting down 
the detinition which heads this inter- 
view. 


“Tell your Scholastic readers,” said 
Mr. Nowak, “that now is the time to 
prepare for the next depression. Those 
who learn, during the intervening 
years that the public prefers well- 
designed, attractive products, will 
have an enormous advantage when the 
next crash reduces buyers and turns 
over the market to the business men 
who know how to use beauty, the new 
business tool.” 

Mr. Nowak naturally believes in 
art training in the high schools. He 
goes so far as to predict that when 
educators become fully aware of the 
dollars and cents value of good taste 
(another name for art appreciation), 
instruction in design and color will 
be an indispensible part of every 
business course. 
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AClever 
Woman 


who earns money of herown 


OU can hold the admiration of | 


* men—you can astonish your 
friends and win new ones—you can 
have a reputation for smartness. 
Yes, you—any ambitious woman 
with a Jove for pretty things—with 
the desire to make herself and her 
home attractive-—And it’s easy as 
A, B, C. 

You Don’t Need Experience 

We show you how to do it. The Fireside 
way is so simple you start to paint 
beautiful giftwares, almost immediately; 
start to make money of your own. You 
do everything right at home. 

8, Bridge Prizes, Gay Toys, Etc.,. Etc. 
Cabinets, book-shelves, wall plaques, 
hanging shelves, magazine baskets, lamp 
bases, lamp shades, table runners, beau- 
tiful bits of etched copper, vatik drapes, 
lovable little playthings, picture frames 
and endless varieties of similar things. 
Think of the fun of decorating them, 
and then of having ready buyers for 


— = 
them—RIGHT AT HOM 
profit! 

Many Make 510 to $35 a Week 
Many of our members have made much 
more. Think what that means—to YOU! 
Independence — freedom from money 
worries! And with it all the opportunity 
to make hundreds of lovely things for 
your home, the secret of smarter clothes 
and of making yourself more appealing. 


Spare Hours or Full Time 
Spend as much time as you wish on Fireside 
work. It will pay you well in pleasure and 
money. We teach you and furnish everything 
—including a big wonder box of artists’ mate- 
rials, a complete outfit without extra cost. 


A $1000.00 Gold Bond 


note up our warranty of satisfaction and 


‘ e for FREE BOOK 

t’s full of colored pictures. It explains our 
“3 step method!’ It tells you. the Fireside 
secret. This is the big opportunity you've 
longed a. Don’t — it. Now, we want 
women in every community. Stop wishing and 
hoping. Write for this book TODAY. It is free! 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 1-P Adrian, Michigan 








VALUABLE COUPON [7 


Fireside Industries, Inc. 

Dept. 1-P, Adrian, Mich. 

Please send me. FREE book. I want 
to know moré”about your fascinating 
plan. 

Name. 


Address. 
City. 
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Wanted»»Stamp Designs 


SPECIAL DELIVERY FARM ISSUE 
1% x 15/16 Pe 


i] ERE is an interesting project 
| for the art class or individual 
student. You young people 
ought to have some fresh and 
lively ideas in stamp designing. The 
four issues suggested give a variety of 
opportunity. Incidentally the Special 
Delivery and Air Mail stamps in pres- 
ent use seem to the writer to cry very 
loudly for new and more attractive 
faces. 

Before beginning to make designs, 
considerable thought should be given 
to subject matter. A class discussion 
will bring out valuable points. An ex- 
amination of existing stamps is a nat- 
ural preliminary step. Set aside space 
on your class bulletin board for pic- 
torial ideas. You can glean these from 
advertisements and various other 
printed matter. Figures 1 to 7 are 
clippings from magazines. Such ma- 
terial gives technical hints as well as 
subject suggestions. Photographs of 
suitable subject matter should be col- 
lected. 

After such preparatory study you 
will be ready to start designing. Make 
preliminary experiments in tempera 
color. Use but one color. Black counts 
as a color. White does not count. You 
can have blue and white, red and 
white, black and white or any other 
color with white. Black and a color 
are the equivalent of two colors. 

The greatest danger is in com- 
plication. You will try to put too 
much detail into the design. Note 
the simplicity of the Norge stamp. 
This shows what can be done with 
pure silhouette. It might be well 
to try silhouettes first. If you 











Fare 


AIR MAIL INDUSTRY ISSUE 
he x Ye yx "2 


make the silhouette dark, reverse it 
and see how it appears white against 
a background of color. If you feel the 
need for more detail than silhouette 
affords let the light and shadow treat- 
ment of the Italian specimen serve as 
a model. 

Try to get along with one solid color 
and white. You will be apt to get bet- 
ter results than by using a half-tone 
effect such as is seen in Fig. 5. Should 
you desire this kind of treatment, how- 
ever, the lines in the sky ought to be 
of the same color as the solid color 
areas. 

It is advisable to make the prelimi- 
nary studies as nearly the size of the 
stamps as possible. Small studies tend 
to keep the design simpler. Continu- 
ally ask yourself “What will this look 
like when reduced to postage stamp 
size?’ <A reducing glass is of great help 
in answering the question. 

Those who have had experience in 
poster making will have little difficulty 
with these stamp designs, for a postage 
stamp should be treated like a poster. 
The real function of the stamp is to 
tell the postal employee that a certain 
amount has been paid for the delivery 
of the letter. A bold and legible design 
is certainly more appropriate than an 
elaborate treatment which demands 
the use of a magnifying glass. 
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WILLTTAM DIXON 
[INCORPORATED 








FINE TOOLS .FOR 
ART METAL CRAFTS 


William Dixon Incorporated again _— the Scho- 
lastic — in Art Metal Crafts for 1933. 

$350 in Cash Prizes and Tools are offered In this 
a A 

Its purpose is to encourage artistic handwork In metal, 
to reward original creative accomplishment and to promote 
the use of good tools among students, for whom Inade- 
quate tool equipment means handi- 
capped progress. 

For many months we have been 
compiling a new catalog, with valu- 
able textbook features. It Is nearing 
completion, and will be sent to 
many Instructors wi asked fcr 
it, also to any others who will send 
addresses. 


WILLIAM DIXON 
INCORPORATED 
32 E. KINNEY STREET 
NEWARK, N. J. 
New York Salesrooms 
110 Fulton Street 

36 W. 47th St. 





















From art school 
to art gallery 


Weber Artists’ Colors are a byword for pur- 
ity, permanence and sunlight brilliance— 
an American-made medium acknowledged 
to have no superior. In the studios of the 
foremost artist-painters—in art schools and 
in high schools—wherever there is painting 
you will find Weber Artists’ Colors are rec- 
ognized as the standard of quality and the 
medium of sincere, imperishable expression. 


Sold by art, stationery, heavy paint and 
department stores, everywhere. 


F. WEBER CO., Inc., Philadelphia 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1834 


WEBER 
Artists’ Colors 


OIL — WATER — TEMPERA — PASTEL 
The Colors the Old Masters Would Have Used 
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= HIGH = 
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CRAFTSMEN 











You 
CAN DESIGN 


modern, brilliant and colorful 
motifs if you make use 
of the:popular 
‘OLD FAITHFUL’ 
‘TUNED PALETTE’ 
COLOR MEDIUMS 


‘PRANG’ TEMPERA 
‘PRANG’ WATER COLORS 


two famous mediums 
ideal for color design and crafts work 


Send for free Scholastic Award Helps 
THE AMERICAN 





CRAYON COMPANY 


920-497 @aves SANDUSEY, Ome 
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LINOLEUM BLOCK 


Printing Supplies 
P. PEIFFERG CO. ¢,Soum?s2 St. 











A PROFITABLE HOBBY 
Learn leathercraft. Delight your friends with gifts 
and novelties. Earn a leathercraft prize in the 
Scholastic Awards. Complete instructions for begin 
ners. Equipment at nominal prices. Free illustrated 


catalogue. Write 
Cc. W. DANNENHAU: 
143 N. 4th St... 





, en 


LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Everything which the craftsman can possibly need in his 
work. Send for free illustrated price list and sample card 
of Graton & Knight quality leathers and all accessories. 
Leathercraft instruction book together with supplement 
may be had for 50 cents. 


CRATHERES ASE STUDIOS 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 


ART METAL WORK & JEWELRY 
Tools and Suppiies 


Gold, Silver, Copper. Brass, Nickel Silver 
and Pewter. Etching and Enameling Out- 
fits. Semi-Precious stones for Jewelry. 84 
page Catalog—25e ... Sent free—if re- 
quest has signature of Art Metal Teacher. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


See also Fireside Industries on Opposite Page 
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Elm foliage shows little light and shade as it i: 
rather thin and open. Silhouette counts more. 
The trunk spreads out at the base and is “but- 
tressed” into the ground. Sketched with Eldorado 
3B, 4B, SB. 


Wuo will take first prize in the 1933 
Scholastic-Eldorado Award? And who 
will take second prize? 

$50, $25 and $15, and five 
additional awards of $5 each will 
be given for the pencil renderings 
submitted in the contest which the 
judges consider best. 

The only conditions are that your 
drawing be distinctly a pencil render- 
ing; that it be original. 

Here’s a chance to win ready money 
for yourself—to take that camping 
trip you’ve thought of; to buy that 
new tennis net; to have your racket 
restrung or to get a new one. One of 


.a hundred and more things you’ve 


wanted to do! 

Tell your teacher of your ambition 
to win one of these prizes. Equip 
yourself with a complete sketching 
range of Eldorados—from very soft 
to very hard. And begin now making 
yourself efficient; gleaning materi’ 
from things around you for your draw- 
ing. All you need is the will: Eldorad:. 
furnishes the way. Learn to draw b~ 
drawing. Joseph Dixon Crucible Cor: - 
pany, Dept. 115-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


ELDORADO 


“the master drawing pencil*’ 
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Try This On Your Bicycle 


‘¢]/ UST before the bell rang in the 
seventh chukker, Hitchcock made 
one of those famous shots which 
appear so easy for him and im- 

possible for other players. From over 
near the west boards he swept down 
on the ball, pony and man thinking as 
one, and with a tremendous swing of 
his mallet, hit a full, fierce stroke 
which sent the ball sailing eighty-five 
yards and through the posts.” 

This is a typical newspaper account 
of what happens to a polo ball when 
Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., takes a 
full swing at it, for Mr. Hitchcock 
packs a punch which is 
to polo what Mr. Babe 
Ruth’s is to baseball, 
what Mr. Ellsworth 
Vines’s.is to tennis, and 
what Mr. Max Schmel- 
ing’s is to Mr. Mickey 
Walker. 

Perhaps you noticed 
a little item in your lo- 
cal paper several weeks 
ago saying that Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr., had just 
been rated as the only 
ten-goal polo player in 
the world for the 1932 
season just closed. 
Hitchcock had been a 
ten-goal player before, 
but he has not been the 
only one in recent years. 
Other famous American 
players have been rated 
at ten goals, among 
them Hitchcock’s father 
who played for the 
United States team in 
the first international 
match in 1888; Devereux Milburn, the 
Waterburys, H. P. Whitney. A ten- 
goal rating is the highest that has ever 
been given, and those few players who 
have reached this class are favored 
with that element of genius which al- 
ways distinguishes the artist from the 
mere player just as authentically in 
sport as in music or literature. 


Since Mr. Hitchcock is the supreme 
living artist of pony polo you may 
want to know something more about 
him and the game he plays. Being a 
ten-goal player does not mean that 
Hitchcock is expected to score ten 
goals in every game. Polo players are 
ranked just as golf players have 
handicaps, just as tennis players are 
given places on a “ladder,” to classify 
them as to ability. Other polo players 
have ratings of nine goals, eight goals, 


By JACK LIPPERT 


Scholastic Sports Editor 


seven goals, etc., and the newcomers to 
the game start with no goals. This 
system also has an effect on the scores 
of games except in the international 
matches and the open championships, 
when handicaps are not observed. For 
instance, if you were playing on a 
team opposing Hitchcock’s Sands Point 
team, your team would have a number 
of goals to its credit before the game 
started. By adding up the goal-ratings 
of your players and subtracting the 
total from the total of the Sands Point 
players, you would know how much of 
a start your team would have on Sands 


Hitchcock about to play the ball from the boards, with Roark of the British 
team manceuvering to make the stroke difficult for Hitchcock. It is legal for 
Roark to use his stick to hook Hitchcock's, but only 


when the latter is playing the ball. 


Point before the referee tossed the ball 
out to open the game. 

Say that you were a two-goal player, 
and your team-mates were rated at 
seven, six, and three goals. Your team 
would be worth eighteen goals, but 
bear in mind that this does not mean 
that your team is expected to score 
that high. Hitchcock’s Sands Point 
team is worth 30 goals. Thus, your 
team would have a 12-goal handicap 
start, which is a very fair start indeed, 
but let me warn you against becoming 
too optimistic over your chances of 
victory. 

If you ever have played or watched 
this most ancient of games with ball 
and stick, you probably have found 
yourself wondering just how much the 
ponies enjoyed it, and how much they 
knew about it. Since none of us have 


interviewed a horse, we will have to 
go on what we observe. Like the men 
who ride them, the ponies vary in their 
ability to play the game. But a good 
player is quite helpless on a poor 
mount. A good player is not likely to 
be on a poor mount, but sometimes 
even the best of ponies give an un- 
satisfactory performance. 

Polo is no pink-tea party, but it is 
an afternoon-tea sport. And not every- 
body who. can afford afternoon tea 
under colored umbrellas can afford to 
play polo. The most beautiful game 
to watch is the most expensive to 
play. Unless you are an 
Army officer, or the son 
of a rich man, it is not 
likely that you will play 
this game. 

Although you your- 
self could probably last 
through a whole game, 
you could not expect 
your pony to do it. A 
string of ponies is what 
you will need, with two 
or three serving as your 
favorites whom you will 
ride when most eager to 
win. If you ride “Mad 
Wave” in the first chuk- 
ker you will change to 
“Sweet Enemy” for the 
second chukker, and 
probably ride “Happy 
Warrior” during the 
third; return to “Mad 
Wave” for the fourth, 
by which time he will 
have had a good rest 
and rubdown. There is 
just as much fore- 
thought given to the selection and sub- 
stitution of ponies for a polo game as 
a football coach gives to his lineup. 

Now, in the title of this article I 
suggested that you try this on your 
bicycle, and I am not trying to spoof 
you. It is great sport on bicycles. As 
a boy, Hitchcock himself played his 
first polo on a bicycle. Instead of a 
string of bicycles one will do if you 
take a little precaution—strip off the 
mudguards, and have a sheet-metal 
worker build flat disc-like guards for 
your spokes. The stick used for bi- 
cycle polo is considerably lighter and 
shorter than the pony-polo stick. For 
a ball, use an indoor baseball a little 
larger than a tennis ball. 

It’s a game with a thrill in every 
minute. Deserted tennis courts or 4 
blocked-off street is what you need. 
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SPORTCHATTER 


is because Mr. Babe Ruth is swinging 

right over here on the left. The amazing 

Mr. Ruth is becoming something of a 
myth and we are only contributing to it 
(it is a very nice myth, I assure you) by 
suggesting that you might perhaps feel 
the breeze from Mr. Babe’s bat. 

Any one desiring evidence of Babe’s flesh 
and blood reality could obtain convincing 
information from Mr. Charley Grimm or 
any of the other Chicago Cub baseball 

players. 
As you may have 
heard, Mr. Babe Ruth’s 
New York Yankees, 
(Mr. Babe does not own 
them, but he has made 
them what they are— 
which is a gold mine for 
Col. Jacob Ruppert) the 
American League pen- 
nant winners, made 
quick work of the Chi- 
cago Nationals by beat- 
ing them four straight 
games. The Cubs never 
had much of a look-in. 
We should like to take 
a moment of the time 
you ought to be giving 
to Chaucer or Dryden 
to tell you about two 
other fellows, Ruth and 
Gehrig, who are the 
soundest reasons why 
the Chicagos could not 
so much as win a game 
from the New Yorks. 
You probably have 
examined the batting 
order & lineup of the 
New York Yankees — 
Combs, Sewell, Rutk, Gehrig, Lazzeri—that 
is the way it starts. But that is enough. 
Most pitchers would rather face a couple 
of ghosts than Ruth and Gehrig in the 
order named. 

Say, for instance, that a pitcher does get 
by Combs and Sewell (both way over .300 
hitters) without too much strain. Then 
comes Ruth, and no pitcher lives who has 
Ruth’s number. When Ruth steps into the 
batter’s box it is the pitcher who is in the 
hole; Ruth is never in it, even with the 
count two strikes and no balls. Ruth can 
hit any ball that is a strike, and if the 
pitcher isn’t throwing strikes, the Babe 
will take a walk. 

Following the Babe, a batter every bit 
as formidable is next to the plate—Lou 
Gehrig, an experienced slugger of the 
fence-busting type. Here is another day’s 
work in itself trying to render Gehrig use- 
less. The Chicago Cub pitchers couldn’t do 
it; Gehrig batted .529 against them in the 
four games. 

Fielding hero of the Series—Tony Laz- 
zeri, Yankee second baseman; hitting hero 
—Gehrig; Series idol—Babe Ruth, 38 years 
old, eighteenth year of major league base- 
ball, tenth world series, holder of more 
records than we have space to mention 
here. J.-E; Bs 
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A huge crane lifts a 78-ton section of pipe and places it on the river 
bottom. (Insert) Diver ready to go 1 fio 


i en NEW YORK’S 
telephone wires under a River 


River crossings consisting of four 
or five telephone cables are common 
in all parts of the country. Ordina- 
rily the heavy steel armor wires give 
submarine cables sufficient protec- 
tion. But with the growth of New 
York City andthe addition of toll 
lines to New England, Canada, and 
the West, a unique telephone prob- 
lem had arisen. It recently became 
necessary to lay a huge submarine 
conduit, capable of carrying 206 
cables each containing over 3000 
wires, across the Harlem River. 
First a trench was dredged in the 
river bottom from the Manhattan 
shore to the Bronx shore, 614 feet 
away, and supporting piles were 
placed at intervals to carry the pipes. 
Next, enormous ‘sections of cast 
iron pipe, 84 inches in diameter and 
72 feet long, were assembled. A truss 
of steel girders was made fast to 
the top of each section to give it 
tigid reinforcement. Then a big 


A BELL 


to join sections of conduit, 


floating crane hoisted the assembly, 
weighing 78 tons, and let it down 
into the river. And divers, working 
patiently in the inky black water, 
joined the sections together. 

When the huge tube was all in place, 
it was encased in two feet of solid 
concrete, and vitrified clay conduit 
was installed. The cables that now 
cross the river in this 7-foot tunnel 
are stoutly and permanently pro- 
tected. They will serve millions of 
New Yorkers for many years to come. 

The Bell System covers the United 
States with a unified network of com- 
munication, connecting 19,000,000 
telephones. Almost daily, Bell System 
engineers are confronted by unusual 
construction problems. But the re- 
sources and equipment of the organi- 
zation enable them to meet these 
problems and conquer them success- 

fully. That is one reason why 
America has the most dependable 
telephone service in the world. 
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° 60 of thesespecially-designed coaches willcarry 
T0 M 0 R R 0 W visitors within the Century ofProgress Exposition 


PROGRESS 
ts the word / 


so Greyhound is chosen for the World’s 
Fair .. and the Current Events Contest 


VERYTHING for the mighty Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion, opening in Chicago next June,must typify progress, 
growth ... mankind’s supreme achievements in all fields. 


So Greyhound, buses were chosen as the ome method of 
transportation,within the mypowsion grounds. Sixty sleek 
modernistic coaches will roll with their precious freight 
of visitors through this glittering City of Tomorrow. 


And by the same token, Greyhound is chosen as the one 
travel way for winners of the Greyhound—Scholastic Magazine 
Current Events Contest. A. double treat is in store for 
these fortunates, thrilling days at the great Exposition, and 
a generous taste of the travel enjoyment that can be theirs 
...and yours, on every trip made by modern Greyhound bus. 


The convenience, the flexibility, the comfort and other 
features that distinguish Greyhound travel . ....have won 
for it these signal honors, are available to everyone, for 
there’s scarcely a city in the land-that does not enjoy this 
superior service...the last word in modern day transportation, 
ie : 


Principal Greyhound 
Offices: 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
East 9th and Superior 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
9 Main Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Broad Street Station 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
917 McGee Stree 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
509 6th Avenue, North 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Pecan & Navarro Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 
Nelson Tower 
CHARLESTON, W.VA. 
601 Virginia Street 
LEXINGTON, KY. 
801 N. Limestone 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
109 East 7th Street 
MEMPHIS, TENN, 
146 Union Avenue 
RICHMOND, VA. 
412 East Broad Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LA, 
400 N. Rampart Street 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
1004 Security Building 
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Mail this coupon to the negrest GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU [listed above, at right) for full-color pictorial 


booklet “Down the iy gore and your choice of folders describing: New England 
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SCHOLASTIC 


Midwestern Primitive 
(Continued from page 16) 
themselves. In that way she supposed the 
dinner was a success. But she had thought 
that she could talk to them. It was she to 
whom they ought to be paying attention— 
she who appreciated them, and knew how 
different they were, and wanted to be like 
them; they couldn’t really mean it when 
they made such a fuss over mother. What 
could they see in all this old junk? That 
was the kind of stuff that Bert was trying 
so hard to get rid of. That was what the 
tea room was for—so that she could make 
some money, and get to know the right 
kind of folks, and maybe live like other 
people in other places. She looked into the 
parlor and there was mother getting out 
all her old fancy work: that terrible piece, 
that huge table spread, with squarish horses 
and dogs and roosters crocheted into it, 
and they were saying “lovely”! She heard 

them. 

They were going at last. They were very 
nice to Bert then, as if they realized that 
she had been neglected. The women sought 
her out in the dining room. “Such a good 
dinner you gave us!” 

“Well, I’m glad you liked it. I didn’t 
knew: s.. <” 

She followed them into the parlor, feel- 
ing appeased and excited again, even 
though she seemed to scent a tactful pat- 
ronage. 

Mr. Drayton had taken her aside. “And 
what do we owe you for this fine meal- you 
gave us?” he asked in a low genial tone. 

“Well . . . a dollar apiece,” Bert said 
firmly. She had heard that ‘all the city tea 
rooms charged a dollar and a quarter now. 
Of course, she couldn’t ask -quite as much 
as a city tea room, that had: everything 
just up to snuff; but her dinner was good, 
and she knew it, and she was going to 
stick to business. He didn’t sé¢m to think 
that she was charging them too. much, how- 
ever. He counted out some bills and handed 
them right over to her. But when she came 
to look at them, there were too many—a 
five and an extra one! 

“Oh, I can’t—why, you’ve given me—” 

He tapped her shoulder. “That’s all right. 
Don’t notice it. Doesn’t begin to pay for 
the entertainment we’ve had here.” 

She still protested, but he wouldn’t lis- 
ten to her; so she guessed there was nothing 
else for her to do. 

She hadn’t forgotten about the visitors’ 
book. She got it out now. Bert was a little 
bashful but determined. 

“I hope you don’t mind before you go.” 
She laid down the new book before the 
author. “I’d like to have you put your name 
in my book so other folks can see you’ve 
been here.” 

He didn’t seem very much flattered about 
it, she thought, but anyway he wasn’t going 
to refuse. The others teased him a little. 
“You can’t escape, Harry!” They seemed 
to think it was some sort of joke. Bert 
stood flushed, waiting and determined. She 
said generously that she wanted all the 
other names, too. 

“Yes, I do. You’re all along with Mr. 
Whetstone. Anyway, I know you’re all...” 
She meant to say “important,” or some- 
thing of that kind, too; but she couldn’t 
just seem to finish it. 

They all signed. Mrs. Drayton blushed 
when she did it. 
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Bert wasn’t through with the author yet. 
Before she let him go she was going to get 
all she’d meant to get out of him. 

“You know I never met an author be- 
fore,” she said. “I’ve always been wanting 
to, because—” she flushed—‘well, I’ve al- 
ways wanted to write myself. I always 
thought I could if I just had the time to 
do it.” 

“Don’t,” he assured her solemnly. “It’s 
much better to cook biscuits like those we 
devoured this noon. Infinitely better to 
make dandelion wine like your mother.” 

He was joking, of course. Bert didn’t 
quite like it. She had meant what she said, 
seriously, and she thought he would en- 
courage her. 

Mrs. Hohenschuh came into the house, 
waddling and breathless. 

“Dandelion wine!” she cried. “Ja, if you 
liked that, then you come back here and 
you'll get some of my wild grape this fall. 
You come and let me get you up a dinner. 
I’ll give you some real genuine fried chicken 
and you won’t have to wait all meal for 
your coffee.” 

They all laughed. They seemed to think 
that that was funny. The author said that 
he would certainly come! He’d wanted a 
meal like that for the last fifteen years. 
Mother had been out in the garden again. 
She had dug up some plants and wrapped 
them in newspapers, and brought some 
slips for the women to take along and 
set out. 

“You take these with you. Sure.” 

She parceled them out right and left 
and gave directions. They were thanking 
Mrs. Hohenschuh profusely, and promising 
to do just as she told them, laughing de- 
lightedly at everything she said. She went 
right up to the car with them, as she al- 
ways did with people who were leaving. 

“Good-by, Mrs. Hohenschuh. We certain- 
ly enjoyed this.” 

“I’m coming back some day to hear more 
of those stories,” the writer warned her. 

“And we’re coming after that dinner, 
Mrs. Hohenschuh. Real old fried chicken. 
Remember! You’ve promised us.” 

Mr. Drayton took the wheel, the big en- 
gine started humming, the car rolled ahead. 
They waved—they were going. 

“Good-by, Mrs. Statzer! ... And May- 
nard!” 

But they had to remember to call back 
that. 

“Well!” Mrs. Hohenschuh said gratified, 
climbing back onto the walk. “They was 
real nice folks! I don’t see why you made 
such a fuss over having them. You needn’t. 
The other way would have been just as 
good.” 

She waddled serenely to the house. 

Bert stood looking after the car, still 
clutching her bills. She would be able to 
report to May that the dinner had been a 
success. The people had enjoyed them- 
selves, they had paid her well, let her have 
their recommendations. Her tea room was 
started. But the thing she had wanted most 
of all, and waited for all her life—their 
appreciation—they had given to mother, 
who couldn’t even understand or care for 
it. Bert didn’t yet see what their idea was. 





Reprinted from “Children and Older 
People” by Ruth Suckow, by permission of 
and special arrangement with Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers. 
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New... “Different- 


A book that teaches you how to 
make all kinds of beautiful things 


HANDICRAFT 
FOR GIRLS 


By Edwin T. Hamilton 


The only complete book on 
all the most popular handi- 
crafts — 18 of them — from 
crayon printing and stenciling 
to paper pottery, fancy cos- 
tumes, favors, leathercraft, and 
hooked rugs. The step-by-step 
instructions, illustrated by dia- 
grams, make the work so easy 
that any girl can practise the 
handicraftggas a delightful pas- 
time or as a source of income. 





May LAMBERTON BECKER 
says: “I know of no other 
book that gives girls of today 
such sensible and stimulating 
suggestions for the making of 
things that will fit beautifully 
into the life of today.” 

Mrs. FRANKLIN D. Roose- 
VELT says: “This book will 
awaken the interest of many 
girls in handicraft.” 


$3.00. Send for illustrated circular. 
HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 383 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 

















FOR MATURE STUDENTS 


THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE OF 


ART 


an illustrated monthly 


$5.00 a year; $3.00 a volume (6 months); $.50 a copy. 
Introductory subscriptions at the special rate of four 
months for one dollar. 


Each volume reproduces about 350 significant 
works of art—portraits, figure studies, landscapes, 
marines, still life, sculpture, bronzes, prints, stage 
design, architecture, landscape architecture, in- 
teriors, the industrial arts and handicrafts. Descrip- 
tive articles give news of art events and stimulat- 
ing discussions of art problems. 


... Published by... 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


BARR BUILDING, FARRAGUT SQUARE WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Cby 
Did They 
Quit? 


As you have progressed 
through school you 
have missed some of 
your earlier mates. 


Where are they? 


Many have had to aban- 
don education because 
of the deaths of family 
providers. 


Others, still in school, 
are there because their 
late fathers believed in 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


Would you have to quit 
if such an emergency 
arose? Ask your dad... 
he knows. 
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TEST YOURSELF | 


Here is another test prepared by John 
M. Brewer, Director of the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance, Harvard University, 
and Miss Mildred E. Lincoln, Monroe 
High School, Rochester, N. Y. See what 
kind of a score you can make. Check X 
for the worker who most needs the quality 
indicated f each question. Answers will 
be given in a later issue. 

1. Which worker has to have the most 
imagination and ability for planning? 

—(1) Typist 

—(2) Interior Decorator 

—(3) Shoe Repairer 

—(4) House Painter 

2. Which worker has te have the most 
physical endurance? 

—(1) Lawyer 

—(2) Proof-reader 

—(3) Bookkeeper 

—(4) Physician 

3. Which worker has the greatest need 
of initiative? 

—(1) Private Secretary 

—(2) Laborer 

—(3) File clerk 

—-(4) Cashier 

4. Which worker has the greatest need 
for self-contro! and patience? 

—(1) Nurse 

—(2) Deliveryman 

—(3) Postman 

—(4) Lumberman 

5. Which worker.has the greatest need 
for courtesy in dealing with others? 

—(1) Draftsman 

—(2) Advertiser 

—(8) Telephone operator 

—(4) Forest ranger 

6. Which worker has the greatest need 
for accuracy in his work? 

—(1) Accountant 

—(2) Florist 

—(8) Ash collector 

—(4) Laundry worker 

7%. Which worker has the greatest need 
for alertness in his work? 

—(1) Milliner 

—(2) Upholsterer 

—(8) Gardener 

—(4) Truck driver 

8. Which worker has the greatest need 
for orderliness in his work? 

—(1) Nurseryman 

—(2) Garbageman 

—(8) Filing clerk 

—(4) Musician 

9. Which worker has the greatest need 
for carefulness and precision in his work? 

—(1) Dentist 

—(2) Hairdresser 

—(3) Sign painter 

—(4) Dairyman 

10. Which worker has to have the great- 
est ability to get along with all sorts of 
people? 

—(1) Miner 

—(2) Salesperson 

—(38) Bookkeeper 

—(4) Fruit grower 





The correct answers to the test in the 
September 24th issue of Scholastic were, in 
the order given, 2, 3, 5, 8, 3, 4, 5, 8, 2, 4, 
6 4, 1,3, % 7%. 





A SMART HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY 


ST. CHARLES 
ENTIRE BLOCK ON THE BOARDWALK 


Rates, facilities and atmosphere ideal for meet- 
ings of education associations. 








STAMPS that interest us may interest you. 
Choice approval sheets on request 
only. Large illustrated price list free. 

BATCHELDER STAMP CO., Peoria, Tl. 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 

COLLEGE DIRECTORY 
Information regarding any type of school 
in which you may be interested will be 
gladly given. Catalogs of schools and 
colleges advertising in Scholastic are free 
on request. Address inquiries to: Scho- 
lastic School and College Service, 155 
East 44th Street, New York City. (In 
writing schools direct please mention 
Scholastic.) 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 








Liberal Arts—Law— 
Depaul yl Cornmerce—Musio— Art 
—High School. Day and 

oe Evening. 6000 student 

body. Placement Bureau. 

Bac Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 


letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster "Ave., Chicago, III. 











Gulf-Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 4 
years high school. 2 years college. Music, A 
Deonomics. Outdoor sports all year. Riding. Catalog, 
Box S, Gulfport, Miss. 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
STUDY ART in MINNEAPOLIS 


Advertising Art 
Design, Interior 











Special Summer 
course beginsJune 





Decoration 20th. Ideal loca- 
Drawing, Painting, tion for study and 
Sculptor's Art... recreation in art 


The oo hod ‘be- center. pane tor 
gins February 6th. Catalog 


MBOEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ‘ART 
East 25th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


EXPRESSION 


BACNEL SCHOOL OF EXPEESSION 
Drama, Elocution, Public Speaking, Diction, Voice, De- 
fective speech corrected. Class and private instruction. 

paration for Concert stage. Broadcasting technique. 
MRS. H. F. FLAMMER, Studio X, 293 Woodside Ave. 
Telephone—Branch Brook 3-5840 Newark, N. J. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
$1260 to $3400 Year 


Work for “Uncle Sam’ 
MEN—GIRLS 18 to 50. 
Hundreds Post-depression life 
jobs coming. Short hours 
Write immediately for free 32 
page book, with list of posi- 
tions and full particulars tell- 
ing how to get them. 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. C299, Rochester, N. Y. 











NAME THIS AUTHOR! 

Win five Modern books. Like this. Write 
this man’s name on a slip of paper with 
a quotation from one of his works. Tell 
where you found the quotation and say in 
one sentence why you chose it. Send your 
entry to the Quotations Contest, Scholas- 
tic, 155 E. 44th St.. New York, before 
November 1. The one who gives the best 
quotation and best reason earns the prize. 
See this department for names of winners. 
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Suggestions for English and Literature Classes 


By MONICA D. RYAN 
Instructor in English, Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cover Design and Frontispiece (Page 4) 

How do both of these bear out the 
general theme of Scholastic this week? 
Comment upon the art values in the cover 
design. Study the frontispiece carefully 
with reference to the story, “Mid-Western 
Primitive.” What more than the surface 
aspect of things does Mr. Wood record? 
The Farmer in the Dell (Page 5) 

State in a well-constructed sentence the 
gists of this editorial. Read “Bringing in 
the Sheaves” in the Atlantic for Novem- 
ber, 1931. 

What authors have portrayed “the dirt 
farmer” in fiction? “the country gentle- 
men?” 


Mid-Western Primitive (Page 7) 

Briefly summarize the main facts of the 
story: Who? Where? What? Why? What 
is the mood created by the story? What 
is the theme which the story works out? 
Characterize briefly Bert, May, Mrs. Ho- 
henschuh, Arlie, Harry Whetstone, and 
his companions. 

What are Bert’s aspirations? What in 
the conduct and manner of her guests 
puzzles her? Why is she so displeased with 
her mother? To what is she blind? Con- 
sider her attitude toward her husband, 
her mother, her guests. Why can we not 
keep sympathizing with Bert? 

What specifically reveals the simplicity 
and sincerity of her guests? Of Mrs. 
Hohenschuh? 

Write another episode, showing the same 
characters—Bert, Mrs. Hohenschuh—fac- 
ing a different situation. 


The Literature of Middle America (Page 6) 

The Local Color Club holds its second 
meeting. Progress in reading is best noted 
on a large map with state lines clearly 
marked and locale of the stories indicated 
by colored chalk, pins, stars, etc. If mem- 
bers of class or club wish to make an in- 
tensive study of local color in any one 
state or section, a letter to the State Li- 
brarian will often bring helpful lists of 
stories centered in that state. 

How do the authors mentioned in this 
article differ in their treatment of the 
middle west? Read and report upon stories 
that treat the middle west as far west, 
frontier, border. Trace the evolution of 
themes in middlewestern literature. 

Who writes of the farmlands? Of the 
cities? The small towns? What characteris- 
tics of each are stressed? What is Ruth 
Suckow’s particular field? 


Poetry Corner (Page 13) 

Plan to let Padraic Colum introduce you 
to Ireland. Read and report upon Cross 
Roads in Ireland; The Road Round Ire- 
land. Illustrate your report by copies of 
paintings of Irish landscapes and people. 
Re-tell several of the Irish legends or 
folk tales which Mr. Colum relates. 

Prove by reference to the poems re- 
printed in the Corner the truth of the 
statement, “To trun the pages of Mr. 
Colum’s poetry is to discover the man 
himself.” What light do they throw on 
his beliefs, his personality, his sympathies, 
his inclinations? Would you like to read 
other poems from his pen? Why? Point 
out singing lines and phrases in these 
poems. Which poem do you like best? 
‘Why? Write a character sketch in prose 
of “An Old Woman of the Roads.” Which 
version—proge or poetry—do you like 
better? 

What was the Irish Renaissance? Read 





and report upon a one-act play of Lady 
Gregory. Read “The Risin’ o’ the Moon.” 


What the President Reads (Page 9) 

Why is this topic of timely interest? 
Why is it of special interest in this case? 
What does Mr. Morley say the President’s 
reading reveals of his character? How has 
the President’s mode of life affected his 
reading? 

For the writers named in the last para- 
graph of the essay, give the title of a book 
written by each. Give the special field of 
interest of each. (e.g. Carl Sandburg: The 
Prairie Years, Smoke and Steel; Biogra- 
phy, Poetry.) 

Write an interesting report on one: My 
summer reading; My changing literary 
tastes; Open bookshelves; Books I want 
to read. 


Frank Buck— 
Who Brings ‘Em Back Alive 
Into what sections does this article 
divide? Outline the main and sub-divisions. 
What qualities must a person have who 
deals with wild animals? What qualities 
fit Mr. Buck for the career he follows? 
What dividends does it pay him? What 
purpose does a zoo serve in a community? 


As One Reader to Another (Page 14) 

What is Mrs. Becker’s criterion for a 
good poem? Do you think it is a good one? 
Apply it to the poems in the Poetry Cor- 
ner. Find other criteria, by poets them- 
selves. Find in the student werse published 
in your school magazine and in The Round 
Table “something worth saying which has 
been beautifully said.” 

Examine a copy of Saplings. Do you 
agree with Mrs. Becker’s statements? Why 
or why not? Examine a copy of Writing 
Poetry. Write a report of it for the next 
meeting of the Poetry Club. Do you rec- 
ommend its purchase for the class library? 

Make an intelligent comparison between 
The Young Ravenels and Little Women. 


Art Pays Dividends (Page 32) 

How does Mr. Nowak prove the cash 
value of art in industry. Define “consumer 
engineering.” Why will consumer engineer- 
ing revolutionize industry and merchan- 
dising? Examine the pages of The House 
Beautiful or Antiques. What objects pos- 
sessing real beauty are reproduced? What 
beautiful old object have you in your 
home? Compare it with a modern utensil 
or counterpart. What ideas new to you 
does this article give? 


Punctuation Drill 

Compile a list of illustrations from this 
issue of the Scholastic for the uses of: 
period, comma, quotation marks (single 
and double) semi-colon, colon, dash, ex- 
clamation point, interrogation point. Give 
the rule governing each illustration. 


(Page 10) 


Grammar Drill 

Find illustrations of the following: 1. 
the correct use of the subjunctive mode; 2. 
shall and will expressing futurity—in state- 
ments and in questions; 3. the present 
perfect, past perfect, and future perfect 
tenses; 4. the agreement of subject and 
verb; 5. the correct use of the possessive 
case with gerunds. 

Prepare a brief test for your classmates. 
In your sentences give both forms of the 
point or form under discussion; ask your 
classmates to choose the correct form. 


Spelling Drill 
Prepare a list of twenty-five words new 
to you in this issue. Learn their spelling. 


‘ id lB 
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OCT ST Be 
This >< Mark 
on Good Plays 


Write for our free cata- 
logue containing full de- 
scriptions of plays and 
entertainments for every 
group and every occasion. - 
It also offers many special 
aids to successful produc- 
tion. For details concerning 
The Dramatic Publishing 
Company One Act Play 
Award consult the Scho- 
lastic Awards Booklet. 
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The DRAMATIC 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


542 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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We say 
“Yes ma’am” to 
our Cooks 


Women cooks prepare the food for 
the Hotel Lexington restaurants. 
That’s why it’s so delicious and 
wholesome. And Lexington restau- 
tant prices, like its room rates, are 
sensible—35c for breakfast, 65c for 
luncheon and $1.00 for dinner in 
the main dining room. 

$3 a day and up for Lexington 
rooms—$4 and up for two persons. 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


Grand Central Zone,Lexington Ave.at48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Gen’! Manager 
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NINTH ANNUAL 


SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 


HONORS : PRIZES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


for Creative Work by High School 
Students in Art and Literature .... 
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In every issue of Scholastic, this 
column will print one or more of the 
prize groups offered in the Scholastic 
Awards by commercial sponsors. For 
rules about other prizes, offered by 
Scholastic, write the Scholastic Awards, 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
The competition closes March 15, 
1933, but early entries are welcome. 


BINNEY AND SMITH CO. AWARDS 
FOR DECORATIVE DESIGN 


Three prizes of $50, $25, and $15, 
respectively, and ten honorable men- 
tions consisting each of complete sets 


of Binney & Smith Co. Gold Medal 


Artists’ Materials, are offered for 
purely decorative designs executed on 
paper or on artist's board, in either 
tempera colors, opaque water colors, 
transparent water colors, wax or hard- 
pressed crayons, or in a combination 
of these mediums. 

Designs should be suitable for de- 
velopment in silk, velvet, cretonne, 
wall paper, book jackets, posters, end 
papers, rugs, tiles, containers, or other 
products requiring applied design. 

Binney and Smith Co. reserves the 
right to retain and reproduce any of 
the prize-winning pieces. 
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In participating in the Scholastic Awards, you 
are not entering an ordinary contest. You are 
not asked to do special work in order to win 
a prize. It is expected that you will send to 
the Scholastic Awards the creative work that 
you enjoy doing for its own sake. A prize won 
for such work is then doubly gratifying. 

Let us have the work you can do. The 
prizes and honors of the Scholastic Awards 
may be yours. 





SCHOLASTIC 


Suggestions for Social Studies Classes 
By JOHN J. JENKINS 
Chairman, Social Studies Department, Bronxville (New York) High School 


The Farm Problem (Pages 5 and 22 
n a large outline map of the Unite 

States indicate the foremost producing 

areas for the ten most important crops. 

Show by means of a block column graph 
the decline in the farmers’ gross income 
for the years 1920, 1925, 1980, 1931, 19382. 
How did you find his estimated income in 
1982 as compared with that of 1920? By 
graphic means show the comparative price 
trends of that which the farmer buys and 
that which he sells. What do you note? 

How do you explain the decreased elec- 
toral vote (see the Electoral College map 
in the September 24th issue) of the leading 
agricultural states in the light of Dr. 
Rugg’s article? Within this past year a 
back to the farm movement appears to be 
developing. Has the history of past de- 
pressions shown similar movements? What 
difficulty does the United States find it- 
self faced with in regard to available land 
for those who are squeezed in the depres- 
sion? How does this situation differ from 
those of previous depressions? 

Has the changing of the United States 
from an agricultural nation to an indus- 
trial nation complicated the farm problem? 
How? To what extent are the city worker 
and the farmer interdependent? Explain. 

Dr. Rugg has listed a number of possi- 
ble solutions which are now being consid- 
ered. Which would appear to be the most 
practical one? Why? Have you any alter- 
native proposals that you feel might be 
worthy of consideration? 


Major Governments of the World (Page 21) 

Transfer this table to the blackboard or 
a large wall placard and keep it up to date 
for ready reference throughout the year. 

During which decade do you find the 
greatest number of changes in govern- 
mental forms taking place? Can you ex- 
plain this in the light of world conditions 
during that time? 

After studying this list hold a contest 
dealing with the forms of governmental 
organization and the chief executive offi- 
cers. Captains chosen by the class organize 
teams to determine who really knows the 
governments. A mistake eliminates a team 
member. The team having any members 
left after the elimination of all opposition 
is the winner. 

For those who wish to study world gov- 
ernments more fully, “Governments of the 
World” published by the Review of Re- 
views Educational Department, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; and Political Hand- 
book of the World, published by the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York, will prove interesting. 


Labor in the Middle Ages (Page 19) 

During the Middle Ages Feudalism was 
the common form of social organization. 
Locate those regions in which Feudalism 
was most flourishing. Do political and 
geographical factors have ariything to do 
with this? How did the feudal system as 
set up by William the Conquerer differ 
from that on the Continent? 

Compare a medieval manor with a mod- 
ern farm as to size, self-sufficiency, labor, 
equipment, and methods of cultivation. 

Name the two chief forms of the Gild 
organization. How do the Craft Gilds com- 
pare with the modern Labor Unions as to 
organization, purpose, and accomplish- 
ments? 

The Minor Parties (Page 17) 


The message of Norman Thomas com- 
pletes the series from Presidential candi- 


dates. What point of likeness in all three 
did you find? Which message carries the 
greatest appeal? Which holds the most 
practical promise of a greater future for 
America? 

Consider Mr. Thomas’s claims for his 
party. Are they extravagant? Why or why 
not? What are the natural resources Mr. 
Thomas wants owned collectively? What 
might be the everyday consequences of 
such resources “managed for general use 
and not for profit”? Find points for and 
against such a program. Has it ever been 
practically worked out? Where? With 
what success? Select and defend your stand 
on the subject of a Socialist State. 

It is said that Norman Thomas will re- 
ceive the greatest protest vote ever given 
a third party candidate. What is a protest 
vote? What other minor parties have 
tickets in the field? What is the purpose 
of the League for Independent Political 
Action? 


The English Section (Pages 6-15) 

From which field has President Hoover 
chosen most of his books? How many of 
the authors listed have you read? Have 
any of them influenced your thoughts and 
actions? Name five books which have in- 
fluenced Social conditions and the actions 
of large groups of people. 

Why do stories like Ruth Suckow’s 
“Midwestern Primitive,” and Miss Bessey’s 
article, “The Literature of Midwestern 
America,” help you to understand better 
the problems, interests, and viewpoints of 
our agricultural section? 


The News Section (Pages 26-30) 

Review the history of the Sino-Japanese 
controversy taking into account the mo- 
tives of Japan, the situation in China 
which made Japanese action possible, the 
Nine Power Treaty, The Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact, and The Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

As a result of the publication of the 

Lytton report and the previous recogni- 
tion of Manchukuo by Japan a show down 
is inevitable. 
A debate on this matter will do much to 
clear your thinking. Publications of the 
League of Nations Association dealing 
with this problem are, “The Far Eastern 
Situation,” and “The Eleven Year Review 
of The League of Nations,” with a supple- 
ment covering the Events of 1931. 

What is the present political complexion 
of the British Cabinet? Why was Prime 
Minister McDonald so anxious to prevent 


such a split as has taken place? Does this , 


break foreshadow a new election? 

Trace the history of India from the 
time of the British East India Company to 
the present. From your study of this his- 
tory and the recent settlement of the un- 
touchable problem do you believe that 
India is showing an increasing ability to 
solve her own problems? 

Here at home the Presidential Cam- 
paign becomes more strenuous. Let one 
student play the part of President Hoover, 
another Governor Roosevelt, and another 
Norman Thomas and let them give por- 
tions of the Candidates’ speeches and let 
the class weigh the effectiveness of each 
candidate’s program for solving the farm 
problem. 

Why from a political angle is there such 
a nationwide interest in the New York 
State and City campaigns? 
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A Library of Your Own! 


The establishment of the Modern Library Publishing Company has made it 
possible for every high school and college student to start building a note- 
worthy and representative library of his own at a lower cost than was ever | 
before possible . . . There are now 200 titles in the Modern Library—out- 
standing books in complete, unabridged editions, beautifully printed and 
bound—and best of all— 


MODERN LIBRARY BOOKS 
ARE 95 CENTS A COPY! 


Fifty Modern Library books were chosen as especially interesting to high school students by 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. Here is the list. Remember: every one of these books comes 
complete, and bound in handsome balloon cloth, stamped in genuine gold. 


No. 
76 
101 
163 
87 


73 


158 


) BRONTE, EMILY Wuthering Heights 
3 BUTLER, SAMUEL The Way of All Flesh 


> CHESTERTON, G. 


Title 
ADAMS, HENRY The Education of Henry Adams 1 
A Comprehensive Anthology of American Verse, selected by 
Conrad Aiken 
An Anthology of American Negro Literature, edited by V. F. 
Calverton 
Best American Humorous Short Stories, including stories by 
Mark Twain, O. Henry, Bret Harte, Edward Everett Hale, etc. 
Best Ghost Stories 
Best Russian Short Stories, including stories by Dostoyevsky, 
Turgenev, Gorky, Tchekov, etc. 
Four Famous Greck Plays: The Media of Euripides; The 
Oedipus Rex of Sophocles; The Frogs of Aristophanes; The 
Agammemnon of Aeschylus 
Fourteen Great Detective Stories, including tales by Poe, 
Conan Doyle, Bramah, Post, etc. 
Great Modern Short Stories, including stories by Joseph Con- 
rad, Somerset Maugham, John Galsworthy, Katherine Mans- 
field, D. H. Lawrence, Willa Cather, and others. 
BEEBE, WILLIAM Jungle Peace 
BENNETT, ARNOLD The Old Wives’ Tale 


CATHER, WILLA Death Comes for the Archbishop 
CHAUCFR, GEOFFREY The Canterbury Tales 

K. The Man Who Was Thursday 
CONRAD, JOSEPH Lord Jim 

postovEvsky The Brothers Karamazov 

DUMAS, ALEXANDRE The Three Musketeers 

FRANCE, ANATOLE The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard 
GILBERT, W. Ss. The Mikado, The Gondoliers, The Pirates of J 


No. 


r 125 


177 
17 
121 
93 
130 
166 
167 
89 
6 


63 
169 


129 
119 
78 


190 
111 

82 
154 


37 
99 
21 
105 
178 
197 

44 
- 179 





Penzance, Iolanthe 


Title 
GISSING, GEORGE New Grub Street 
GOETHE Faust 
HARDY, THOMAS The Mayor of Casterbridge 
HARDY, THOMAS The Return of the Native 
HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL The Scarlet Letter 
HEARN, LAFCADIO Some Chinese Ghosts 
HOMER The Iliad 
HOMER The Odyssey 
HUDSON, W. H. Green Mansions 
IBSEN, HENDRIK A Doll’s House, Ghosts, 
People 
JAMES, HENRY Daisy Miller 
JAMES, HENRY The Turn of the Screw and The Lesson of the 
Master t 
MANSFIELD, KATHERINE The Garden Party 
MELVILLE, HERMAN Moby Dick : 
MOLIERE PLAYS Jartuffe, The Misanthrope, The High-brow 
Ladies, The School for Wives, The Physician and the Miser 
MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER Parnassus on Wheels 
O'NEILL, EUGENE Seven Plays of the Sea 
POE, EDGAR ALLEN Best Tales 
ROSTAND, EDMOND Cyrano de Bergerac. 
lation. 
Totstoy Anna Karenina 
TOMLINSON, H. M. The Sea and the Jungle 
TURGENEV, IVAN Fathers and Sons 
VAN LOON, H. W. Ancient Man 
WALPOLE, HUGH Fortitude 
WELLS, H. G. Tono Bungay 
zs. Irish Fairy and Folk Tales 
The Medici 


An Enemy of the 


Brian Hooker trans- 


YEATS, W. 
YOUNG, G. F. 


These books are ninety-five cents a copy wherever books are sold 
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Do You Have A Classroom Library? 


Classrooms everywhere are starting their own circulating libraries in “home rooms. 


” This plan is 


finding especial favor in English classes. Students contribute books or small sums of money to help 
organize and build the Classroom Library. Modern Library books—because they are inexpensive 
and popular—are ideal for this purpose. A list describing the 200 volumes is free on request. 


BEGIN 


BUILDING YOUR LIBRARY TODAY 





THE MODERN LIBRARY, INC. 


20 EAST S7th STREET, NEW YORK 












































how to make 
Chemistry Easy 
and Interesting! 


Get a chemical laboratory of your own. Then you can 
work hundreds of useful and interesting experiments any 
time you feel like it . . . make all kinds of chemical com- 
positions such as soap, ink, paints and dyes; demonstrate 
intricate chemical processes; test and analyze lots of dif- 
ferent products and produce fascinating changes and re- 
actions that will give you practical information on chemical 
science that you can use in your studies. With your own 
chemical laboratory you can get some fun out of chem- 
istry, too, because you can perform dozens of astonishing 
tricks of chemical magic that will keep everybody guessing. 
















THE CHEMICAL OUTFIT 
gees, Covers All Branches of Chemistry! 


These outfits give accurate, scientific information. Experiments in hundreds of different subjects are 
incldded: Organic and Inorganic Chemistry; Mineralogy; Glass Blowing; Metallurgy; Electro Chem- 
istry; Industrial Chemistry; Photographic, Food, Household and Farm Chemistry . all these and 
Many More are explained in the Manual of Instruction and demonstrated by actual ‘experiments. 










Each Chemcraft outfit is a complete chemical laboratory, and contains a liberal 
assortment of safe chemicals; all necessary apparatus and a Manual of Instruc- 
tion. Quantities permit each experiment to be repeated many times. No ex- 
perience is required; everything is explained clearly. Chemcraft offers more 






chemicals and pieces 

apparatus, it more 
than 125 experiments 
explained in the Manual 


No. clan pie 2 








ok Gestation. fae for the money in every way; larger outfits; sturdy wooden cabinets, more 
outfit from which/much chemicals and apparatus and more real, scientific information and practical 
useful informati can 






instruction. 


EIGHT WONDERFUL OUTFITS TO SELECT FROM 
No. 3%. 
N 


iO. 






be obtained. Pride $1.00 






\ 
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No. 3'/2—contain ee dif- 
ferent chenticals ieces 





(Nos. > 
(Nos. 5, 10, is and 25 come in handsome wooden cabinets) 


Get a Chemcraft outfit and you'll get a lot of fun out of chemistry. Look for 

of apparatus, and od n- Chemcraft in any store where toys are sold. Look for the name Chemcraft on the 

ual | Instructign tells how Box>.If the set you want is not obtainable in your local store, we will send it, fully 

to perform more than 265 f prepaid, upon receipt of price. Send the coupon below for full details about all the 

experiments an@ tricks. -This oy , Chemeraft outfits. 

outfit offers/ greater value : s 

and larger Arid’ more. useful 

assortment jof materials. 
Price 








THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


2010 WASHINGTON STREET, 
>, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 






3. 








) 

No. 8—PORTABLE—a beautiful outfit specially designed 
for @asy carrying. Comes in a strong case with every- 
thing anged in trays. Contains 67 chemicals and 

pieces of a » anid the Manual of Instruction ex- 
plains more ting 430.experiments and tricks. 

~y . Price $8.00 






No. 5— comps in a 
strong wooden cabinet 
which provides % place 
to keep the 60 chem 
icals and pieces of appa 
ratus which the outfite: 
contains. More than 
375 experiments and 
tricks are explained in 
the Manual of Instruc- 
tion. This is a wonder- 
ful chemical laboratory 
and offers exceptional 
value. Price $5.00 
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